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South African Machinery: 


utput Advances Greatly 


OT ASINGLE armament factory ex- 
isted in the Union of South Africa 
when war was declared in September 
1939. Six months later—even without 
the assistance of Aladdin and his lamp— 
south African boys were going off to war 
equipped with domestically made guns, 
howitzers, armored cars, and other im- 
plements, as well as South-African-pro- 
duced shoes, clothing, and food. 


Factory Transformations 


How could such demands be filled in 
so little time? A soda factory with its 
wide floor space has been transformed 
into an assembly plant; a company which 
formerly made ‘“‘tin hats” for miners is 
stamping out helmets for soldiers; a 
match factory fashions steel-working 
lathes; a neon-sign firm produces spirit 
levels; & Mineral-water works makes 
howitzers; a tube factory is forging 
shells; and the Royal Mint at Pretoria 
now turns out rifle bullets. 


By Anne M. Brunk, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


Transformations such as these created 
an almost insatiable need for machinery, 
which normally might have been sup- 
plied by imports from foreign countries. 
In pre-war days ship after ship pushed 
its way to South African ports, loaded 
with precious cargo—one-tenth of which, 
on a value basis, was machinery. The 
value of machinery imported in 1938— 
the peak year—was $62,386,577. By 
1939, this steady stream had begun to 
dwindle, under adverse shipping condi- 
tions, and in the following years it be- 
came a mere trickle. Statistics for 1943, 
nevertheless, show that machinery con- 
tinued to maintain its high-ranking po- 
sition in relation to the quantities of 
other materials imported. 

The United States holds second place 
as supplier of the South African ma- 





On the South African industrial front: Prime Minister Smuts watching a girl worker in a 
small-arms factory. 


chinery market, exceeded only by Great 
Britain. For example, of the total 
amount of machinery imported in 1939 
(valued at $49,005,648), almost one- 
fourth was from the United States. 


Industrial Development 


Even before expansion in the produc- 
tion of machinery was ever thought of 
in South Africa, two very opportune de- 
velopments occurred—extension of the 
electrical system and establishment of an 
iron and steel plant at Pretoria. At- 
tempting a gigantic war program with- 
out these two indispensables would com- 
pare with trying to take off in an air- 
plane without a motor. 

Stupendous strides were made in the 
development of South Africa’s electric- 
generating capacity during the 5 years 
preceding 1938. The roaring waters of 
Victoria Falls were harnessed, and an 
ever-increasing number of thermoelec- 
tric stations arose in the mining re- 
gions—consuming tons of coal in the pro- 
duction of the 1,000,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity needed to operate the gold and 
diamond mines. The largest share of 
the electricity generated in the Union 
is owned by the Government’s Electricity 
Supply Commission which operates as a 
private body except that it is a non- 
profit organization. 

The Union’s largest city, Johannes- 
burg, at present is contemplating a 
scheme whereby its supply of electricity 
would be doubled within the next 7 years. 

The history of the Iscor iron and steel 
mills at Pretoria is a record of phenom- 
enal progress. Starting “from scratch” 
10 years ago, this factory now has a tool 
steel mill, a plate mill, and a jobbing 
mill; also three blast furnaces. It was 
reported that when the third blast fur- 
nace was added in 1942, the South 
African steel and machine industries had 
grown large enough to produce most of 
the materials and equipment for the new 
furnace, including all the refractories, 
90 percent of the plates and structural 
steel, and many of the mechanical parts 
and electric cables. 

With more than adequate electric 
power facilities and an iron and steel 
industry growing by leaps and bounds, 
South Africa was ready to organize for 
war production. More than 7,000 pri- 
vate factories were scattered throughout 
the country when the war started, most 
of them operating on a very elementary 
basis. Unheard-of expansions and con- 
versions had to take place if these plants 
were to supply the country. 

By 1942 the factories totaled 8,830, and 
war plants alone numbered more than 
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In a South African rubber factory, producing now for army requirements 


600. At present, there are reported to 
be more than 11,500 factories in exist- 
ence. The number of persons employed 
in all types of production jumped from 
350,000 in 1939 to about 740,000 in 1943. 

Food production also has been stepped 
up, and there are several new dehydra- 
tion plants. Firms have been estab- 
lished for the manufacture of springs for 
upholstery and mattresses, safes, steel 
door jambs, hardware, and telegraph in- 
struments. In many instances factories 
not only expanded, but were converted to 
the manufacture of equipment more vital 
to the war effort. All these conversions 
and expansions increased the demand for 
machinery. 


Machinery and Tool Production 


One of the major crises in the con- 
version program was the lack of factories 
to turn out new machinery or to trans- 
form the old; also, tools could no longer 
be obtained readily from abroad, as in 
the past. Repair shops helped to solve 
many of the country’s problems by re- 
pairing old, worn-out machinery, and 
patching broken-down equipment with 
parts from the scrap heap, but their 
best efforts were insufficient to meet war- 
time needs. Hence, metalworking shops 
had to be established. 

Producing machinery was an unfa- 
miliar task to South African manufac- 
turers. In fact, the majority of them 
had never seen the inside of a metal- 
working shop. The first step was to 
scour the country for tools of the type 


needed to produce new equipment. 
Then small repair shops, operated by 
railways, mines, and commercial engi- 
neering companies for maintaining pri- 
vately owned equipment, were used suc- 
cessfully as a nucleus in starting the 
manufacture of machine tools. By col- 
lecting such machinery as could be found 
throughout the country, small work- 
shops were gradually converted into 
metalworking plants. 

Inventive genius and resourcefulness 
were required of local mining technicians 
and engineers to bridge the gap when 
tools could not be located in the country 
or imported within the required time. 
So successful were these technicians that 
in less than 6 months facilities for pro- 
ducing howitzers, armored cars, and 
other munitions were assembled. How- 
ever, the importance of the $4,000,000 
worth of metalworking machinery im- 
ported from the United States and Great 
Britain since September 1939 should not 
be minimized. These tools have been an 
important factor in solidly entrenching 
metalworking shops, but, alone, they 
would not have been sufficient to start 
South Africa on the road to war produc- 
tion. 


Need for Skilled Workmen 


More than 10,000 women are now em- 
ployed in industrial plants in South 
Africa. Although they, undoubtedly, 
have helped to alleviate the labor short- 
age, factory owners are still confronted 
with the difficulty of finding skilled 
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workers. Farmers and miners were at- 
tracted to factories by the higher wages, 
but only a few were qualified for the 
positions requiring skill. A _ technica] 
training course was instituted as a solu- 
tion to this problem, and it is now pre- 
paring men, at the rate of 3,000 every ¢ 
months, to operate machines requiring 
precision. 


Centers of Production 


In Johannesburg’s workshops, where 
the machine-tool industry began, the 
hammering of mechanics at work and 
the roar of machines never cease—end- 
lessly turning out foundry machinery, 
shell-turning lathes, and special equip- 
ment. Naturally, in the city that “gold 
and diamonds built,” a diamond-tool 
manufacturing industry was started for 
the production of glass cutters, turning 
and boring tools, dressing tools for abra- 
sive wheels, optical drills, and lens cut- 
ters. 

High-speed tool steel, reported “as 
good as anything of that type in the 
world,” is produced by the Iscor stee] 
mills in Pretoria. Connected with this 
plant is a metalworking unit in which 
tens of thousands of workers are turning 
out vitally needed machinery. 


Electrical Machinery 


Production of electrical machinery in 
South Africa seems to be particularly 
concentrated around enterprising Johan- 
nesburg. Complicated electrical ma- 
chinery, such as the electric furnaces 
supplied to the Pretoria steel mills, is 
manufactured on special order. For 
about 3 years, electric motors have been 
manufactured in Johannesburg—some 
with horsepower as high as 400. Nimble 
fingers are speedily assembling delicate 
parts of ammeters, and although mag- 
nets, so essential to the production of 
these instruments, can no longer be ob- 
tained from abroad, a local factory is 
satisfactorily magnetizing spring steel. 
All radios being produced at present are 
for military needs. The manufacture of 
electric irons was abandoned recently be- 
cause the Government declared their 
production uneconomical. In Port Eliza- 
beth, between 50,000 and 60,000 dry bat- 
teries move down the production line 
daily to equip flashlights, telephones, air- 
planes, and naval radio sets. 

What role electrical machinery played 
in the pre-war period may be judged by 
the fact that in 1939 one-fourth of all 
machinery imports, computed on the 
basis of value, were electrical, and in 1938 
the proportion was even higher. Al- 
though much of the electrical equipment 
is purchased by the mining industry, if 
post-war trends follow the pattern being 
set in Johannesburg—where a “flick of 
the switch” does the heating and cooking 
in many homes—the demand for appli- 
ances will increase. 


Agricultural Implements 


Farm implement production began 
early in this era of industrial revolu- 
tion—possibly because farming had been 

(Continued on p. 22) 
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-~ Guatemala Goes to Market— 


Picturesque Facets of the Central American “Business Scene” 


ICTURESQUELY REPRE- 
SENTATIVE of a _long-existent 
phase of Guatemala’s national economy 
are the native markets. Always, ,ssome- 
where, there is a market day, and then a 
surge of color and movement as the In- 
dians take the road to the market town. 
Brilliant hues of tribal dress, distinctive 
in color schemes, designs, and accessories, 
or, in contrast, the dark wool clothing of 
highland dwellers, a remarkable variety 
of home- and farm-industry products, 
carefuly packed and well balanced in 
specially constructed carrying frames, 
and, perhaps, a small herd of livestock 
trotting ahead of an owner—these are 
typical and familiar sights on Guate- 
malan highways almost any day in the 
ear. 
, The Indians’ primary interest in the 
market, of course, is the exchange of 
their handicraft and the surplus produce 
of their small farms for that of their 
neighbors. But another interest looms 
large, aS well—the exchange of news and 
stories with those who live in nearby 
communities, neighbors with whom there 
is but infrequent contact. . In this region 
the land areas are interrupted and the 
valleys widely separated, so communities 
are to some extent isolated. This very 
beautiful land of the ancient Mayan 
tribes is in greater part a high plateau 
which rises many feet above tropical 
coastal lowlands, and ascends to even 
greater elevations toward the volcanic 
mountain regions. Other areas plunge 
abruptly into deep ravines or barrancas. 
It is small wonder that the Indians, 
especially the lonelier highland dwellers, 
find the excitement and activity of the 
market place more than enough to dis- 
count the long hours and, often, many 
miles of travel. Nor is it strange that 
there should be little desire to dispose of 
their merchandise on the road, even at 
the prospect of better prices. After all, 
money is of no great consideration, for 
the Indians of this region have economic 
security—a plentiful food supply and 
materials for satisfactory clothing and 
shelter are readily available. 


Population Mostly Indian 


Among the republics of Central 
America, Guatemala ranks first in num- 
ber of inhabitants, and in the predomi- 
nance of Indian nationals in the popula- 
tion. Aborigines account for about 65 
percent of the total and include groups 
among whom there is even now no com- 
mon language. Little change in their 
standard of living from that of pre-Con- 
quest days is evident. By far the greater 
humber have their homes on the central 
plateau, in which region are the capital 


By Jean L. Bennett, [ternational 
Economics and Statistics Unit, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


city and the principal towns—also the 
setting for the many volcanoes. 

The marked concentration of popu- 
lation in Guatemala’s volcanic highlands, 
despite the oonstant threat of earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions, is at- 
tributable to certain distinctive factors. 
Although this Central American republic 
lies wholly within the Tropics, it can 
boast of a variety of climates. In the 
plateau region, for example, is a climate 
approaching that of eternal spring. 
Here, too, is good rainfall and a great 
fertility of volcanic soils, facilitating the 
cultivation of many food plants. From 
hot lowlands to cold highlands, the cor- 
responding range in climatic conditions 
has resulted in a regional distribution of 
plants and animals and a definite effect 
upon economic activity. 


Provisions Adequate 


The economy of Guatemala is broadly 
and basically agricultural, but crop pro- 
duction—with the exception of the two 
leading export products, bananas and 
coffee—rarely has exceeded subsistence 
levels. The small farms and broken ter- 
rain are not conducive to large-scale cul- 
tivation. Normally, too, there is no 
unemployment problem which might 
seek a solution in agricultural expansion. 
Yet, Indian inhabitants have never 
known famine or a real need for im- 
ported foodstuffs, for they dwell in “a 
land of unremitting and eternal herba- 
ceous growth, flowering and fruiting”; 
subsistence crops have never failed. Of 
corn (their staple grain), fruits, vegeta- 
bles, meat and fish, there is a sufficiency. 
Native cotton and wool fibers can and do 
supply the materials necessary for the 
textiles and clothing produced on their 
hand looms. 

Village homes, with few exceptions, are 
primitive thatched huts, the adobe blocks 





C. I, A. A. photo 
In Guatemala City. The woman and boy in the foreground are obviously stepping out to 
market. 
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used for wall construction simply and 
easily molded by hand. Should extra 
features be desired, such as tiles and floor 
bricks, special craftsmen are available. 

Whole villages specialize in traditional 
accupations—the making of baskets or 
pottery, straw hats, straw mats, rope, 
bags of cotton and pita fiber, and the 
weaving of blankets and textiles. In 
fact, the Guatemalan Indians live in a 
handicraft economy which supplies prac- 
tically all their needs, so there is com- 
paratively little dependence upon prod- 
ucts of foreign markets. The Indian 
family, if not sufficient unto itself, finds 
economic satisfaction in the exchanges 
that can be made in nearby towns 
through the medium of the native mar- 
ket. Theirs is a timeless, but busy, exist- 
ence, and any contact with the modern 
world about them has had little or no 
influence upon their daily lives. 

It is worthy of note, however, that 
intraregional trade is of considerable 
volume. Products of the special skills of 
some villages are eagerly sought by other 
communities, especially by those whose 
activities are not diversified. Ordinar- 
ily, the commodities displayed in the 
markets are local products, and the seller 
is also the maker or producer of the arti- 
cles. Some merchants, however, go far- 
ther afield and market their own prod- 
ucts in other localities where there is 
increased demand. Then, there are the 
groups of itinerant middlemen in Chi- 
chicastenango, Quetzaltenango, Totoni- 
capan, and Solola, for example, who buy 
in quantity for sale in other markets, 
traveling between the highlands and the 
Pacific coast and as far as El Salvador 
and southern Mexico. Return merchan- 
dise is in the nature of “imports” greatly 
in demand in the home markets. 


Proximity of Market 


The village of Solola,’ in Solola Prov- 
ince, exemplifies the importance of a 
market in close proximity to production 
areas of several types, where there also 
is a reasonable degree of accessibility. 

The Province of Solola is numerously 
inhabited; the village, by the same name, 
lies 80 miles to the west of Guatemala 
City, overlooking Lake Atitlan from an 
elevation of about 2,000 feet, and is near 
the southeastern edge of the cold Peten 
Plateau which extends northward to 
the Mexican frontier. Not greatly dis- 
tant is a large, moderately elevated area 
having a milder climate. Just south of 
Lake Atitlan, and convenient to the 
town, is a strip of land with temperate 
climate which slopes down to the broad 
belt of coastal lowlands, or hot lands 
(tierra caliente). Natives of the up- 
lands supply their special products, such 
as wheat, applies, potatoes, woolen fa- 
brics, and leather work, which are par- 


1A complete and instructive report on 
Guatemalan native market activities, “Solola, 
A Guatemalan Town and Cakchiquel Market 
Center,” is the work of Webster McBryde; 
published by the Committee for Middle 
American Research of Tulane University. 
The comprehensive factual material pre- 
sented in that study is applicable to all 
native markets when considered in relation 
to such factors as size of market town or 
village and regional location. 
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A vender of jars in the picturesque market-place of Santiago de Atitlan, Guatemala. 


ticularly desired by merchants who 
come up from the lower country, and 
who take to the market many varieties 
of fruits, coffee, cocoa, vanilla, sugar, 
salt, spices, sea foods, and “suyucales,” 
as these corozo palm-leaf umbrellas are 
called. The “suyucales’” are rain capes 
also, and are part of the traveling equip- 
ment of every merchant. 


Variety of Food Products 


Agriculture is the principal activity of 
this Province, where there is great fer- 
tility in the volcanic soil, intensity of 
tropical] sunlight, and abundant rainfall. 
Onions, for which Solola is famous, 
amount to about 75 percent of all vege- 
tables produced in the region. But be- 
sides vegetable food products, Solola 
supplies to its own market poultry and 
eggs, pork, lard, and livestock. 

Although one town or village may 
duplicate another in supplies of fruits, 
vegetables, grain, and even handicraft 
articles, some are widely known for the 
quality and distinctive feature of their 
products. From the village of Atitlan, 
for example, come especially fine toma- 
toes; and from Lake Atitlan, small fish 
and crabs. “Panela,” unrefined brown 
sugar in cakes, is brought to Solola from 
the vicinity of Panajachel, near the 
Province of Escuintla, which is the chief 
producing center for sugarcane, and 
highland Totonicapan furnishes a small 
potato. Maize is the “money” crop of 


Chimal tenango and perhaps is more 
distinctively and inseparably a factor in 
the life of this region than it is elsewhere. 
At times, especially during the months 
preceding the maize harvest, this grain 
passes as currency more acceptable than 
money. 


Colorful Market Scenes 


As to products other than foods—there 
are heavy woolen blankets and “rodill- 
eros,” or knee skirts worn by the men 
of Solola and sold by the Indians of Mo- 
mostenango, Chichicastenango, and Na- 
huala. Chichicastenango supplies at- 
tractive black woolen blankets, and from 
San Francisco el Alto and San Cristobal 
come blankets of soft colors, equally as, 
if not more, beautiful. Momostenango 
is exceedingly famed for its blankets— 
striped, plaid, and figured—made of 
pure, native wool and dyed in soft, per- 
manent colors, blue from the indigo 
plant, red from the cochineal bug, and 
purple extracted from the sea clams from 
Costa Rican and Nicaraguan waters. 

On market day in Momostenango the 
entire plaza and all the main thorough- 
fares of this large village are solidly car- 
peted with blankets—an amazing scene. 
As proof of the reliability of the colors, 
the blankets are sold wet, being washed 
in the stream and stretched and treaded 
by the bathers. 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Argentina and Its Tariff— 


Part II: Developments after the Political Overturn of 1930 (1930-1942) 


What Revenue Measures Followed Irigoyen’s Overthrow? 
How Did U. §. Automobiles Fare During This Period? 
How Far Has the Current Tariff Revision Advanced? 


OLLOWING THE GREAT SURGE 

of tariff changes in 1923, the next 
jmportant period of tariff activity in Ar- 
gentina did not occur until after the 
overthrow of President Hipolito Irigoyen, 
on September 6, 1930, during his second 
(though not successive) administration. 
The incoming Uriburu government is re- 
ported to have found the financial affairs 
of the country unsatisfactory, and the 
immediate need for increased revenue, 
as well as demands for higher protective 
duties, led to a long series of Executive 
decrees throughout 1931, which raised 
tariff rates, increased customs valua- 
tions, added hundreds of new items to 
the tariff, and in many other ways 
changed the complexion if not the face 
of the Argentine tariff. 

As a curtain raiser, on December 12, 
1930, an Executive decree specified that 
motortrucks, which had been dutyfree 
since early in 1929 provided they could 
meet a certain pulling test (which all 
American trucks did), would be dutiable 
at 32 percent of the c. i. f. Buenos Aires 
value—the same rate as for passenger 
automobiles. 

The first tariff measure in 1931 was 
interpretative in nature, but of great im- 
portance nevertheless. As indicated in 
Part I of this discussion (published last 
week) , fresh products, such as fruit, fish, 
and vegetables, had traditionally been 
on the duty-free list, and there had 
grown up a very important market in 
Argentina for United States apples and 
pears, which were shipped from Septem- 
ber through January, and reached the 
Argentine market in the off season for 
domestic fresh fruit. This market had 
been growing in importance. 

On January 3, 1931, an Argentine de- 
cree (No. 6) ruled that the term “fresh,” 
as used in the customs law which pro- 
vided that fresh fruits and vegetables 
were duty-free, could not be interpreted 
to include products that had been con- 
served by artificial methods, such as re- 
frigeration. Consequently, all fresh 
fruit which arrived in refrigerated boats 
was conserved fruit and subject to duty— 
at 25 percent plus a surtax of 7 percent 
of the c. i. f. value. 

The next important tariff measure 
came on February 25, 1931, when another 
decree (No. 39) increased the import 
duties on a wide range of products in- 
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cluding foodstuffs, cotton and wool tex- 
tiles, yarns of cotton, wool, and linen, 
leather and certain leather goods, hats 
and caps, motion-picture films, and cer- 
tain office machines. The same decree 
also imposed surtaxes on products which 
had previously been dutiable but exempt 
from the surtax, including certain pine 
lumber, cotton blankets, cotton handker- 
chiefs, sandals, writing pens, and other 
articles. 

The very next day, on February 26, an- 
other decree increased the import duty 
on crude petroleum for refining, from 
0.00753 gold peso to 0.01128 gold peso per 
kilogram. This was later reduced (by a 
decree of June 10, 1931) to 0.0088 gold 
peso per kilogram. 

In the meantime Argentina had in- 
creased the import duty, on March 25, 
1931, on certain hardwoods of Chilean 
origin. 


Steep Increase on Movie Films 


Motion-picture films have been men- 
tioned above as one of the items on which 
the import duty was increased by decree 
No. 39, of February 25, 1931. The in- 
crease was very steep, amounting to 
about 14 times the previous rate on talk- 
ing-picture films. There was such a 
protest on the part of film importers who 
refused to clear pictures under the new 
rates, that on April 15 the Argentine 
Government changed the whole system 
of taxing the motion-picture film im- 
porters. Under a new decree importers 
and distributors were made subject to a 
tax of 20 percent of their net profits. 
Firms paying this tax could import first 
copies of their films at 32 percent (in- 
cluding surtax) of fixed official customs 
valuations of 11 gold pesos per kilogram 
for talking films, and 9 gold pesos per 
kilogram for silent films. Additional 
prints were dutiable at 1 gold peso per 
kilogram. 

This relatively favorable situation for 
United States film exporters was short- 
lived, however, because early in 1932 the 
net-profits tax was abolished and the 
import duty on exposed films, silent or 
sound, was increased again to 15 gold 
pesos per kilogram. This rate, which 
was about six times the previous rate, 
has remained unchanged to this date. 


It was thought at the time that fewer 
United States pictures would be brought 
in, and that only the very best pictures 
could stand the high duties. The Argen- 
tine representatives of United States 
producers lodged their protest with the 
Government, but to no avail, and in the 
middle of 1932, when the Argentine Gov- 
ernment returned to a legislative basis, 
the Executive decree raising the duties 
on motion-picture films was ratified to- 
gether with many others. Shipments of 
United States films dropped from $372,- 
213 in 1931 to $217,750 in 1932, but recov- 
ered to a considerable extent in subse- 
quent years; however, they have not 
since attained the high figure of $517,199 
reached in 1928. 


Duty on Automobiles 


During June 1931, the Argentine Min- 
istry of Finance issued another decree 
modifying the dutiable basis of imported 
automobiles. Up to this time the rate of 
32 percent (including surtax) in effect 
since 1918 had been assessed on the value 
declared by the importer. But a decree 
dated June 20 specified that the duty of 
32 percent be assessed on the list price 
in the United States as published in the 
magazine: Automotive Topics less a re- 
duction of 20 percent to cover distrib- 
utors’ discounts, plus 10 percent to cover 
freight, insurance, and difference in 
exchange. 

Argentine automobile dealers were 
quite pleased with this new decision, 
not only because this method avoided 
unfair competition from false declara- 
tions of value, but also because the actual 
difference in exchange was much more 
than the 10 percent specified to cover ex- 
change differences as well as freight and 
insurance. The primary reason for the 
issuance of this decree was to stabilize 
the declared value of imported American 
cars, and avoid the confusion caused by 
exchange fluctuations. 


Classification Problems 


For many years, going back as far as 
1906 when the schedules of customs 
valuations serving for tariff purposes 
had last been completely revised, there 
had been built up a very complex chain 
of administrative customs decisions allo- 
cating numerous products to classifica- 
tion under a general catch-all provision 
of the tariff law, to the effect that mer- 
chandise not specifically provided for in 
the tariff is dutiable at the basic rate of 
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25 percent (plus the surtaxes subsequent- 
ly established) of the c. i. f. Buenos Aires 
value. 

In 1906 when the schedule of customs 
valuations had been revised, most of the 
merchandise then moving in normal 
trade had been given a fixed official 
customs valuation upon which to assess 
the rate of duty provided for in the tariff 
law. But from 1906 to 1931 there had 
been developed and entered into foreign 
trade countless new products not im- 
ported prior to 1906—in fact, not even 
known to the committees which had 
drawn up the schedules of official valua- 
tions at that time, and therefore not 
mentioned therein. When an unclassi- 
fied product arrived in Argentina, there- 
fore, it was necessary to have it passed 
on administratively, and allocated to one 
of the existing tariff classifications, by 
reason of analogy, similarity of construc- 
tion, likeness of use, or related considera- 
tions. 

If not assimilable to a specific tariff 
item, it was generally ruled to be “not 
specified in the tariff,” and therefore 
dutiable under the general provision for 
such articles, at 25 percent (basic rate) 
of the c. i. f. value. With the constant 
change in the make-up of these articles, 
and the changes in personnel and cus- 
toms procedure, many of these adminis- 
trative classifications were reversed by 
subsequent decisions on the same kind of 
articles—or, in some cases, an article 
allocated to one tariff item at one time 
was ruled (at a later date) to be dutiable 
under another item with an entirely dif- 
ferent valuation. 

There grew up from this procedure a 
long and complicated chain of customs 
decisions and precedents, ever increasing 
in scope and continuously more compli- 
cated by the very fact of the industrial 
development going on all that time. It 
was estimated at one time in the early 
twenties that fully one-third of the goods 
entering Argentina were not specifically 
classified in the schedules of valuations, 
and that the duty on such merchandise 
not only could not be definitely known 
in advance, but depended on the opinion 
of the customs appraiser and the subse- 
quent decision of the administrative cus- 
toms officials. 

To the credit of the new (revolution- 
ary) administration which assumed 
power in 1930, it must be said that it im- 
mediately set to work to improve this 
situation, and a committee was appointed 
to establish new specific customs classi- 
fications, with appropriate fixed official 
valuations, upon which the rates of duty 
provided in the tariff law would be 
assessed. Early in August there was pro- 
mulgated decree No. 127 of July 21, 1931, 
establishing fixed official customs valua- 
tions for more than 1,000 items whose 
exact tariff status had, for a quarter of a 
century, depended on earlier administra- 
tive rulings, customs decisions, and, in 
general, on a very uncertain and unsatis- 
factory procedure under which it was 
difficult for the exporter to build up his 
foreign trade in Argentina. To cite only 
a few examples of these newly classified 
articles, the following are mentioned: 
stuffed olives, tire repair kits, wooden 
bathing sandals, steel filing cabinets, em- 
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ployees’ time clocks, radio apparatus, and 
cabinet-type phonographs. All these 
and over 1,000 more ordinary commercial 
articles were now definitely classified, 
with a known tariff valuation, subject to 
a specified rate of duty. 

While the element of uncertainty as to 
the exact duty on these many items dis- 
appeared with the entry into force of 
this decree at midnight on August 31, 
1931, the result of the replacement of the 
c.i. f. value as a basis for duty assessment 
by the new fixed official customs valua- 
tions was, in many cases, a considerable 
increase in duty, particularly in the case 
of radio apparatus and phonographs and 
records. 


Further Tariff Increases 


Apparently the new customs valuations 
established by decree No. 127, described 
above, brought into the limelight the fact 
that there had been a general increase 
in the value of imported merchandise 
since the horizontal increase of 60 per- 
cent of the official valuations made in 
1923, and accordingly, in order to cor- 
rect this situation and to bring in addi- 
tional revenue, a new decree (No. 170), 
dated September 15, was published on 
September 20, 1931, increasing the official 
customs valuation of about 400 of the 
customs tariff classifications, thereby in- 
creasing the duty on those items. This 
decree affected many and varied prod- 
ucts, including graphite, sodium hypo- 
sulphite, medicina] tablets, shaving 
cream, and many other typical United 
States products. 

By this time the tariff-revision ma- 
chinery was in full swing, and tariff 
modifications were coming thick and fast. 
Decree No. 184, dated October 5, 1931, 
and effective 3 days later, increased the 
rates of duty or the official customs val- 
uation on more than 100 products, in- 
cluding, among other goods, passenger 
automobiles and trucks, automobile parts 
and accessories (except tires), motor- 
cycles and side cars, minera] oils and 
lubricants, vegetable lubricating oils, 
and phonograph records. The basic rate 
of duty on passenger automobiles, trucks, 
and parts and accessories was increased 
from 25 to 40 percent, which, with the 
surtax of 7 percent, made the new duty 
47 percent of the list price in the United 
States as published in the magazine 
Automotive Topics, less 20 percent to 
cover distributors’ discount (30 percent 
for trucks), plus 10 percent to cover 
freight, insurance, and difference in ex- 
change. 


Additional 10-Percent Surtax 


This decree was followed the very next 
day (on October 6) by decree No. 185, 
effective 3 days later, which placed an 
additional import duty of 10 percent of 
the fixed official valuation or ad valorem, 
as the case might be, on nearly all im- 
ports into Argentina. The decree stated 
that this was a temporary emergency 
measure, to be in force for not longer 
thanlyear. Today, in 1944, this “tempo- 
rary, emergency” additional duty is still 
being collected, and as so often happens 
with “temporary” surtaxes or additional 
duties, bids fair to become a permanent 
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fixture, inseparable from the original or 
permanent tariff. Certain exemptions 
were made to which this additional duty 
does not apply. These were goods im. 
ported for official use by Government 
departments, coffee, yerba mate, flour 
rough-sawn South American white pine 
planks and boards (which compete with 
United States Douglas-fir, white-pine 
and pitch-pine lumber which pays the 
additional duty), bananas, oranges, jute, 
and other items.’ This decree, after its 
original term of 1 year had expired, was 
extended with a proviso that during No. 
vember and December 1932, it would be 
decreased by one-half of 1 percent per 
month, and during 1933 by three-fourths 
of 1 percent per month, thus being com. 
pletely eliminated by the end of 1933. 
However, a decree of January 19, 1932. 
extended it throughout the year 1939. 
It was subsequently made applicable for 
the year 1933, and the Argentine budget 
law of 1934 carried a provision contin- 
uing the full 10 percent additional duty 
in effect for 1934; subsequently each 
budget law extended the measure for } 
more year, until the 1938 budget law 
abandoned the “temporary and emer- 
gency” feature of the measure, and ex- 
tended it indefinitely. 


Bilateral Trade Agreements 


Early in 1931 Argentina began to ven- 
ture into the field of bilateral agree. 
ments for reduced duties when on De- 
cember 9, 1931, it reduced its import 
duties by one-half on birch plywoods im- 
ported from Finland, in return for which 
Finland agreed to permit duty-free im- 
portation of Argentine bran and milled 
cereal byproducts. This particular ar- 
rangement was short-lived, however, as 
Argentine exports to Finland did not ma- 
terially increase and Argentine lumber 
interests prevailed upon the Government 
to restore the full duty on Finnish ply- 
woods, which was done on May 21, 1932, 

Still another tariff modification ef- 
fected by a presidential order dated No- 
vember 4, 1931, consisted of an increase 
of about one-half of the import duty on 
pure silk cloth. This was the last of that 
long series of tariff increases which 
lasted through 1931 and which marked 
the advent of the new government that 
had ousted President Irigoyen and taken 
power on September 6, 1930. The im- 
mediate motive for these tariff increases 
appears to have been the need for addi- 
tional revenue rather than _ well-con- 
ceived plans of tariff reforms, the need 
of which cannot be disputed. 


1932—Year of Tax Reforms 


If the year 1931 brought forth an al- 
most continuous chain of tariff increases, 
the year 1932 was almost as eventful in 
matters of taxation reforms affecting 
both domestic and imported merchan- 
dise. As mentioned above, law No. 11252 
of 1923 had revised the internal taxes 
on numerous domestic and imported artl- 
cles. On January 20, 1932, there was 


1A decree (No. 2) of January 2, 1932, ex- 
empted also imports of crude petroleum, fuel 
oil, gasoline, and kerosene from the 10 per- 
cent additional duty. 
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Argentine Customs Station at El Arco, in the Territory of Neuquen, on the Chilean border. 


published a decree which imposed new 
taxes on some products, increased exist- 
ing taxes on others, and changed the 
basis of.taxation on still other articles. 
Anew tax of 0.03 paper peso per liter was 
placed on domestic and imported gaso- 
line. This was in addition to an already 
existing highway funding tax of 0.02 pa- 
per peso per liter (0.03 paper peso in the 
Province of Buenos Aires). 

The same measure also imposed a tax 
of 1.50 paper pesos per kilogram on do- 
mestic and imported automobile tires, 
but the import duty on tires was reduced 
slightly as a compensating measure. 
This new tax on domestic tires was par- 
ticularly burdensome to two well-known 
American tire companies which had just 
established branch factories in Argentina 
in 1931. The internal tax on perfumery 
and patent medicines was increased one- 
half; and, as stated above, the duty on 
motion-picture films was set at 15 gold 
pesos per kilogram without any other 
charge or surtax, and this is still in effect 
today. 

The impression that these tax meas- 
ures were more or less emergency meas- 
ures is strengthened by the fact that 
shortly afterwards, when viewed in prop- 
er perspective, the Government was pre- 
vailed upon to repeal some of the in- 
creases enacted on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Thus, the increase of one-half of 
the former tax rates on toilet prepara- 
tions and medicinal products was re- 
pealed by a subsequent decree. But on 
June 13, 1932, law No. 11582 established 
anew tax schedule for these products, 
about 50 percent higher than the taxes 
prevailing before 1932, with the excep- 
tion of certain specified cosmetics, on 
which the 1931 tax rates were increased 
by about one-tenth. In 1935 the internal 
taxes on certain tobacco products, 
matches, and tires were again increased, 
and the taxable basis for other products 
was changed. 


Reestablishin g Duty-Free Status 


Law No. 11588, passed on June 30, 1932, 
by the Argentine Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies, reunited again in a Con- 
gress, approved a long list of decrees is- 
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sued since 1930 by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, including all the important 
revenue measures mentioned above. 
While law No. 11588 did not undo any of 
the measures of the Provisional Govern- 
ment by withholding approval of the 
enacting decree, it nevertheless removed 
the import duty on a list of articles tra- 
ditionally duty-free in Argentina but on 
which duties had been imposed early in 
1931 in the period of eager moves to pro- 
duce revenue; this list included serums 
and vaccines, and curative or preventive 
specifics, fumigating apparatus, water 
filters, machines, accessories, and mate- 
rials for spinning cotton and combing 
wool, oats, rye, farina, and spaghetti, 
and other commodities. However, law 
No. 11588 provided that the additional 
temporary emergency duty of 10 percent 
would continue in effect. 


Automotive-Products Position 


While the fiscal policy of the Argen- 
tine Government showed signs of reac- 
tion during the year by way of certain 
adjustments in tariff and internal-rev- 
enue legislation, there was considerable 
reaction also on the part of importing 
groups, particularly the Argentine Asso- 
ciation of Importers of Automobiles and 
the Chamber of Associated Representa- 
tives and Agents, which made serious ef- 
forts to obtain a reduction of tariffs on 
imported merchandise. The latter body 
pointed out the serious shrinkage in im- 
port trade, and sought to have the addi- 
tional duty of 10 percent repealed grad- 
ually; a committee was appointed to in- 
terview members of the Chamber of 
Deputies for the purpose of stating the 
case for the importing interests of the 
country, but to no avail. The Associa- 
tion of Automobile Importers were per- 
haps better organized, and conducted 
their campaign with considerable energy, 
concentrating their moves on efforts to 
have the duty on motor trucks greatly re- 
duced. They showed the effects of the 
reimposition of import duties on trucks 
in 1931 by the following table, which also 
shows the general increase in imports 
while trucks were on the duty-free list: 
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Imports of Trucks to Argentina From 
1924 to 1931 
"ae eais Combined duty and sur- 
Year Units tax, percent of value 
1924 5,811 | 32 percent. 
1925 8,900 | Duty-free. 
1926 8, 789 Do. 
1927 12, 858 Do. 
1928 20, 008 Do. 
1929 21, 537 Do. 


1930 11, 966 Do. 
f32 percent (Jan. 11, 1931). 
1931 4,555 447 percent (Oct. 5, 1931). 
157 percent (Oct. 6, 1931). 





The following table shows the imports 
of trucks into Argentina, by months, dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1930, 1931, and 
1932: 


Trucks Imported: A Striking Decrease 





January-June 


Months RR Nenad eoee striae ia 
1930 1931 1932 
Number | Number’ Number 

January 2, 167 293 
February 2, 430 437 25 
March | 942 947 9 
April 1, 281 402 15 
May | 317 170 3 


June. 1, 244 644 10 


8, 381 2, 893 110 





The Argentine Association of Import- 
ers of Automobiles made a very good 
case by pointing out that, if the Gov- 
ernment had increased the duty on 
trucks so as to collect more revenue, the 
decrease in imports had invalidated this 
reason. It also pointed out that less 
labor was being employed by the motor- 
car business and that unemployment was 
growing in the motor transportation in- 
dustry. The high duties on motortrucks 
had also seriously affected the body- 
building industry. However, the efforts 
of this Association, too, were of no avail, 
and the duty on motortrucks remained 
at 57 percent ad valorem until the Anglo- 
Argentine Supplementary Tariff Agree- 
ment of September 26, 1933; in which the 
Argentine import duty rates on automo- 
biles and trucks were completely revised. 
This agreement will be discussed later, 
in a separate section (in Part III of this 
study, to be published in next week’s 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY). 


Draw-back System Extended 


While we have witnessed, thus far, a 
gradual tightening up of Argentina’s 
tariff policy as domestic industries de- 
veloped and sought protection, there 
were also other forces exerting their in- 
fluence in an opposite direction. In the 
matter of customs draw-backs, only two 
industries had enjoyed this privilege, and 
then only on very limited products. 
Since the 1900 tariff law, Argentine ex- 
porters of butter and sterilized milk were 
entitled to a draw-back of the import 
duty paid on wooden boxes, special wrap- 
ping paper, and tin containers used to 
export their merchandise. Likewise, 
flour exporters could obtain a draw-back 
of the duty paid on bags used to export 
their flour, provided the bags weighed 
more than 250 grams each. 
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It was not until 1937 that anything 
was done to extend the draw-back privi- 
lege to other industries. The budget law 
(No. 12345) for that year made the 
draw-back system applicable also to the 
automobile industry, the tire-and-tube 
industry, the agricultural-machinery in- 
dustry, and to tin plate for making con- 
tainers used in exporting domestic prod- 
ucts. Under this provision the indus- 
tries mentioned would have received a 
draw-back of the import duty paid on the 
raw materials and parts entering into 
subsequently reexported manufactured 
products. However, the regulations set 
up to control the actual use of the prod- 
ucts imported under the draw-back privi- 
lege were very complicated, and it was 
actually several years before the indus- 
tries entitled to this privilege began to 
benefit therefrom. 

In addition to the complicated system 
set up to administer the draw-back sys- 
tem, the law made its payment condi- 
tional upon certification by the Argen- 
tine Department of Labor that the in- 
dustries concerned paid wages sufficient 
to meet minimum living costs. But even 
after detailed regulations for the opera- 
tion of the draw-back system for each of 
the benefited industries had been issued, 
the Department of Labor still would not 
issue the required certificate that the 
firms concerned were paying living 
wages, because, it claimed, it did not 
have sufficient bases upon which to de- 
termine what constituted a living wage. 

Matters were still in this state in 1941, 
when a project of law submitted to the 
Congress by Acting President Castillo 
proposed to extend the import-draw- 
back system to all raw materials and 
semimanufactured and manufactured 
products reexported as an integral part 
of products manufactured by any do- 
mestic industry. This project, too, was 
tied up with a proviso that firms which 
pay salaries insufficient to meet living 
conditions as established by the Execu- 
tive authority (with the advice of the 
Department of Labor) would not be en- 
titled to the draw-back privilege. Noth- 
ing was done with this project. 

The first known case of the actual pay- 
ment of the draw-back on exported auto- 
mobiles occurred in 1942 on a shipment 
to Uruguay of cars which had been 
assembled in Argentina. 


Tariff Revision: Early Attempts 


The Argentine Government has recog- 
nized from time to time that there was 
urgent need for a thorough revision of its 
customs tariff. It may be said that the 
very nature of the Argentine customs 
tariff—a tariff based on fixed official cus- 
toms valuations—lays it open to the 
claim at any time that all or part of it 
should be revised, as there are always 
business interests that would like to ob- 
tain a reduction of the official valuations 
so as to pay less import duty, while the 
Government naturally looks to the tariff 
as a likely source of increased revenue 
in times of financial embarrassment, 
through an upward revision of the official 
valuations serving as the basis for the 
assessment of import duties. To con- 
sider here only the last 10 years: there 
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have been at least two separate attempts 
by the Argentine Government to revise 
its tariff. 

The budget law (No. 12150) for 1935 
was the first legal instrument to focus 
attention on the subject of tariff revi- 
sion, article 18 of this law authorizing the 
Executive Power to have the tariff re- 
printed, and modified by the adoption of 
the League of Nations tariff nomencla- 
ture, but without changing either the 
official valuations or the rates of duty. 

In October of 1937 the Argentine Min- 
istry of Finance appointed a commission 
to study the question of modifying the 
tariff, as to both rates of duty and the 
official customs valuations. This com- 
mission was to make use of the reports 
of previous commissions, and was also 
charged with studying the possibility of 
adopting the League of Nations tariff 
nomenclature, which of itself would be a 
complete revision of the general com- 
plexion of the tariff. While this com- 
mission apparently did not carry its work 
to fruition, it did apparently report 
favorably on the adoption of the League 
of Nations tariff nomenclature, as will be 
seen by the work actually carried out by 
the next commission appointed in 1941. 


Tariff Revision Under Way 


The most recent measure in the direc- 
tion of tariff reform, and one which 
promises to bear fruit, was the appoint- 
ment of still another commission, by 
decree 99045 of August 22, 1941, to carry 
out a study for a tariff revision “of a basic 
and organic nature, involving the classi- 
fication of the merchandise, the cus- 
toms valuations, and the rates of duty 
which it should pay, so as to agree with 
the nature, the values, and the variety 
of products which enter into Argentine 
foreign trade.” This decree also referred 
to the tariff in significant language, call- 
ing it “an instrument of the State to put 
into effect its foreign-trade policy, to 
protect and promote economic activities 
and industrial development.” The de- 
cree stated that the present tariff is out 
of date, that it classifies many articles 
no longer imported because they are pro- 
duced in Argentina or have fallen into 
disuse, and that very many products are 
not classified therein, and must, there- 
fore, be cleared according to their de- 
clared value, which is contrary to good 
taxation technique and prejudicial to 
local industries and trade because of the 
very instability of this form of customs 
treatment. This commission, too, is to 
have a permanent status, and is to revise 
the customs valuations periodically and 
advise on questions of increasing or 
reducing rates of duty. 

The commission went to work in 
earnest, for in December 1942 two of the 
subcommittees appointed to work on 
sections of the tariff had finished their 
work insofar as the nomenclature is con- 
cerned. The first of these subcommit- 
tees issued a printed text covering Sec- 
tion I, Live Animals and Products of the 
Animal Kingdom; Section II, Products of 
the Vegetable Kingdom; and Section III, 
Fats, Greases, Oils, and Derivatives 
Thereof; Prepared Alimentary Greases; 
and Waxes of Animal or Vegetable 
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Origin. Another of the subcommittees 
also issued a volume covering Section 
XVI, Machines and Apparatus; and Elec. 
trical Material; and Section Xv 
Transportation Material. ‘ 

These projects contain the proposed 
nomenclature and tariff items, but no 
data as to the proposed new customs 
valuations or rates of duty and surtax 
which are to apply. In parallel columns 
the project also shows the corresponding 
tariff items of the present tariff, item 
numbers, Official valuations, and com- 
bined duty and surtax. In a foreword 
to these two publications it is stated that 
interested institutions, industrialists, 
and merchants are invited to submit 
their comments or suggestions. These 
should be addressed to “Comision Parg 
el Estudio de la Tarifa de Avaluos, Min- 
isterio de Hacienda, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina.” Interested United States ex. 
porters may want to call the attention of 
their Argentine agents or importers to 
this opportunity to make their views 
known to the Argentine Commission 
working on this tariff revision. 





More Treasury Notes for 
Nazi-Occupied Netherlands 


Reich’s Commissioner Seyss-Inquart, 
in the Netherlands, has issued a new 
counter-inflationary order authorizing 
the Secretary-General of Finance to issue 
treasury notes to regulate the money 
market and take up excess purchasing 
power. 

The measure, according to the Amster- 
dam newspaper Algemeen Handelsblad, 
consists of an amendment to an order 
issued shortly after the German invasion 
in 1940. The original order authorized 
the Secretary-General of Finance to issue 
treasury notes, promissory notes, and 
short-term loans to provide for the ad- 
ministration’s cash requirements. The 
amendment to the order permits the 
Secretary-General to issue treasury notes 
for regulatory purposes in amounts to 
be determined by him whenever he deems 
it advisable and after consultation with 
the Netherlands Bank. 





Movies for African Colonies 


Motion-picture vans now being sup- 
plied to the British African colonies are 
equipped for sound, and the Colonial 
Film Unit in London is building up a 
sound library of suitable music and 
sound effects, states the foreign press. 
Operators have been asked to record not 
only music but also other sounds char- 
acteristic of African life, such as troops 
marching and singing, animal noises, 
drums and tom-toms, and market scenes. 





The newly electrified railway which 
operates between Madrid and El Escorial 
was inaugurated on April 26, the Euro- 
pean press states. The trip now re- 
quires but 40 minutes. A branch line has 
been electrified to Cercedilla, a winter- 
sports center at the foot of the Guadar- 
rama range. 
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RAZIL’S GENERAL ECONOMY was 

maintained at a high level during 
1943, chiefly by means of a profitable 
foreign trade, greatly expanded indus- 
trial production, and expenditures with- 
jn the country for the increased produc- 
tion of strategic war materials and for 
other direct war purposes. Although 
certain measures for meeting the prob- 
lems occasioned by the entry of Brazil 
into the war were adopted in 1942, it was 
not until 1943 that practically all 
pranches of economic activity became 
centrally organized for war conditions. 
Important developments were numerous 
in the fields of price and distribution 
regulation, wage adjustment, production 
assistance, foreign-trade regulation, and 
supply of strategic materials to the 
United States. 

A serious consequence of war condi- 
tions was the inability to maintain ade- 
quate transportation facilities, mainly 
because of scarcity of fuels coupled with 
the unusual demands placed on the rail- 
road system and trucking facilities by 
heightened wartime activities and by the 
shortage of coastwise shipping. How- 
ever, despite this situation and certain 
other adverse factors, general economic 
activity in 1943 was carried on at prac- 
tically boom levels. Agriculture was 
comparatively prosperous, with good 
crops in general and with favorable 
prices. The expansion of Brazil’s manu- 
facturing industry, which has been pro- 
nounced during the past few years, was 
continued in 1943, and a record output 
was reported by many factories. The 
construction trades were particularly ac- 
tive because of enlarged public works 
and military construction programs, in- 
dustrial and commercial expansion, a 
continued demand for modern living 
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Brazil in 1943 


Prepared in American Republics 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, on Basis of Re- 
port from Jack B. NEaTHERY, 
Third Secretary of Embassy, and 
Nestor C. Ortiz, Economic An- 
alyst, United States Embassy, Rio 
de Janeiro 


quarters, and an abundant supply of 
money. 
generally very satisfactory, and bank- 
ruptcies noticeably decreased from the 
preceding year. 

The United States increased its pur- 
chases of strategic materials in Brazil 
during 1943. As to mining, the most im- 
portant development was the progress 
made in connection with the Itabira 
iron ore mining project. 

Minimum wage rates were increased 
and, although these were more than 
counteracted by rising prices, better op- 
portunities for labor, with longer hours 
and an increased labor force, somewhat 
improved the standard of living for the 
lowest-paid group. However, higher- 


paid workers, particularly those in the 
white-collar class, suffered a reduction 
in real wages from pre-war levels. 
Foreign trade increased both in quan- 
tity and value from the preceding year. 





C. I. A. A. photo 


Installing a “gasogenio” on a truck in Brazil—one of the varied means by which Brazilians 
have striven to cope with an acute transportation problem. 


Mercantile operations were ' 


Exports and imports by value reached 
an all-time high, and a large export bal- 
ance resulted. A definite settlement of 
Brazil’s external debt was successfully 
negotiated. The foreign-exchange mar- 
ket remained steady, sufficient exchange 
being made available to meet all ap- 
proved requirements. Cumulative fa- 
vorable foreign-trade balances resulted 
in augmenting the substantial foreign- 
exchange position of the Bank of Brazil, 
as well as the gold holdings of the Na- 
tional Treasury. The United States- 
Brazil Stabilization Fund loan was in- 
creased to $300,000,000. 


Wartime Problems 


War conditions, with their limiting ef- 
fect on the normal course of world trade, 
have created certain maladjustments in 
the Brazilian economy which will require 
correction with the cessation of hostili- 
ties. Some of these problems, however, 
are obtaining current consideration by 
the Brazilian Government to prevent 
their further aggravation. Among the 
developments arising from wartime 
changes in the Brazilian economy may 
be mentioned the following: the marked 
shift in agricultural production to com- 
modities paying the greater profits; the 
flow of labor to the production of stra- 
tegic materials and to expanding in- 
dustrial centers, as well as into the armed 
services; the difficult transportation sit- 
uation; the increased velocity of mone- 
tary circulation and increased bank 
loans (some for speculative ventures) ; 
budgetary deficit financing by the Fed- 
eral Government, on account of extraor- 
dinary war expenditures, through ad- 
vances from the Bank of Brazil and the 
issuance of paper currency; shortages of 
consumer goods and the consequent rise 
in prices. 

To curb the inflationary trend, the 
Brazilian Government adopted price and 
distribution control measures, increased 
industrial and corporate income taxes, 
and at the end of the year was contem- 
plating the imposition of taxes to siphon 
off excess business profits. (This meas- 
ure became law in January 1944.) The 
establishment of stricter controls over 
commercial banking operations seemed 
certain of adoption. 

All phases of Brazil’s economic activ- 
ity as well as post-war considerations 
were discussed by the First Brazilian 
Economic Congress, held in Rio de 
Janerio the latter part of the year 1943 
under the auspices of the Federation of 
Commercial Associations. 
dations of the congress were submitted to 
the newly created National Council of 
Industrial and Commercial Policy for 
study and further recommendations to 
the President of Brazil. This public dis- 
cussion of the nation’s current and post- 
war economic problems was a favorable 
indication of the tendency of the Brazil- 
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ian Government to seek effective meas- 
ures to correct present economic mal- 
adjustments. 


Economic Warfare 


During 1943 Brazil strengthened the 
measures adopted (since the severence 
of diplomatic relations with and declara- 
tion of war on the Axis countries) fur- 
ther to restrict economic and financial 
transactions that might be contrary to 
the interest of the United Nations. In 
January 1943 comprehensive export- 
control regulations were issued to pro- 
hibit the export or reexport of articles 
essential to the country’s economy or 
national defense. These regulations, to- 
gether with the strict enforcement of 
contraband-control measures effectively 
served to prevent the flow of Brazil’s 
strategic materials to the Axis countries. 

The Bank of Brazil continued a strict 
fiscalization of all foreign-exchange 
transactions. The prohibition in Feb- 
ruary of the export from Brazil of all 
currency without specific authorization 
and the required declaration of all cur- 
rency imports further strengthened the 
program to control the international 
movement of United States currency in- 
stituted by the United States Treasury 
Department in May 1942, in which pro- 
gram Brazil is cooperating. 

With the abolishment of the Economic 
Defense Commission (created in October 
1942) and the vesting of its powers on an 
expanded basis in the Bank of Brazil in 
July 1943, the control and liquidation of 
enemy assets in Brazil gained momen- 
tum, and a number of leading Axis com- 
mercial and industrial organizations 
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were nationalized during the year. This 
nationalization of important assets is 
likely to have beneficial long-term ef- 
fects on the economic development of 
Brazil. 


Transportation 


Primarily because of the drastic reduc- 
tion in imports of coal, fuel oil, and gaso- 
line, the transportation system in Brazil 
has suffered more from the war than has 
any other activity. The fuel crisis de- 
veloped in 1942 and continued through 
1943. Railroads were obliged to burn 
large quantities of wood, and high per- 
centages of freight space on some im- 
portant roads had to be used to deliver 
the fuel along the lines. Difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining new equipment 
to handle increased freight movements 
and in obtaining essential maintenance 
supplies. Imports of gasoline for truck 
and bus traffic were severely cut, and 
private automobiles in operation were 
limited largely to those fitted with pro- 
ducer-gas eauipment. Coastwise ship- 
ping, on which Brazil had mainly relied 
for communication between its various 
coastal centers, was hindered by the ac- 
tion ‘of enemy submarines and by the 
diversion of coastwise ships to foreign 
trade. 

Movement of imported cargo to con- 
suming centers was relatively satisfac- 
tory during 1943, but commodities from 
farther inland for export or coastwise 
shipment suffered because of the inade- 
quate railway and highway transporta- 
tion. Bottlenecks developed also at 
ports, as coastwise tonnage continued to 
decline from the peak year of 1941. The 





C. 1, A. A. photo 


Aiming steadily at augmented manufacturing activities, the Brazilians have been erecting 
the big Volta Redonda Steel Plant. This is a view of the blast furnace while under 


construction. 
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effect on the civilian economy of the 
coastwise shipping situation was most 
pronounced in the case of north-bounq 
coal, rice, and packing-house products 
south-bound salt and sugar, and finisheq 
consumer goods from central Bragjj. 
Coastwise and railway freight movements 
were placed under the control of the Co. 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization dur. 
ing the year in order to permit the regy. 
lation of traffic to provide the maximum 
distribution of essential commodities, 

Air transport service was expanded, 
and both passenger and freight traffic 
increased from the preceding year. Ip 
December a priority system was estab. 
lished for postal air-express packages, 
under which preference was given to 
medicinals, health goods, industrial ma- 
chinery and parts, vegetable seeds, and 
foodstuffs. 


Foreign Trade 


The nature and extent of Brazil’s for- 
eign trade continued in 1943 to be con- 
tingent upon the wartime shipping sitya- 
tion and resultant world markets. By 
volume the trade was somewhat ahboy. 
the wartime low of 1942, exports totaling 
2,696,000 metric tons as compared wiih 
2,661,000 tons in the preceding year and 
imports amounting to 3,302,000 against 
3,003,000 tons. These quantities were 
considerably less than the volume of 
trade in 1938—3,934,000 tons for exports 
and 5,007,000 tons forimports. By value 
on the other hand, the increases in 1943 
over the preceding year were substantial. 
exports and imports reaching the all- 
time high of 8,700,000,000 and 6,100,000.- 
000 cruzeiros, respectively, as compared 
with 7,500,000,000 and  4,600,000.000 
cruzeiros in 1942. In the year 1938 ex- 
ports were valued at 5,100,000,000 and 
imports at 5,200,000,000 cruzeiros. Al- 
though both exports and imports have 
shown a considerable wartime increase in 
prices, the unit value of exports has evi- 
denced much the greater rise, from 1,296 
cruzeiros per metric ton in 1938 to 2,818 
in 1942 and 3,237 in 1943; the unit price 
in cruzeiros per metric ton paid by Brazil 
for its imports was 1,038 in 1938, 1,547 in 
1942, and 1,839 in 1943. 

As the spread of the war limited the 
markets and sources for Brazil’s exports 
and imports, the foreign trade of the 
country became localized primarily in 
the Western Hemisphere, to which Brazil 
sent 70 percent of the total value of its 
exports in 1943 and from which it ac- 
quired 88 percent of its imports. A sig- 
nificant increase in imports to South 
Africa (principally textiles) occurred in 
1943. The bulk of Brazilian foreign 
trade during the year was with the 
United States, Argentina, and the United 
Kingdom—accounting for 74 percent of 
the exports by value (51 percent to the 
United States and 9 percent to Argen- 
tina) and for 81 percent of the imports 
(55 percent from the United States and 
19 percent from Argentina). As a re- 
sult of preponderantly favorable trade 
balances with the United States and 
United Kingdom, Brazil has built up 
large dollar and sterling exchange bal- 
ances in these countries. In Argentina, 
because of factors related to the com- 
pensation payments agreement with that 
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country, Brazil has built up a large 
“blocked pesos” balance. 

On the basis of percentages of total 
yalue, Brazil’s principal export commodi- 
ties in 1943 were coffee (32 percent) , cot- 
ton piece goods (12.6 percent), raw cotton 
(4.7 percent), cocoa (3.9 percent), 
quartz crystal (3.7 percent) ( canned beef 
(3.1 percent), pine wood (2.9 percent), 
carnauba wax (2.6 percent), castor seed 
(2.4 percent) , crude rubber (2.2 percent), 
rice (2.2 percent), followed by hides and 
skins, rubber tires and tubes, and dia- 
monds (each, 2.1 percent). The items 
mentioned accounted for approximately 
g0 percent of the total value of Brazilian 
exports in 1943. Other important export 
products were manganese, iron ore, ba- 
nanas, and oranges. 

Imports into Brazil from the United 
States in 1943 were confined almost en- 
tirely to four categories: combat equip- 
ment and supplies for the armed forces; 
equipment for priority projects such as 
railway extension and maintenance and 
steel-mill and other plant construction; 
petroleum and coal; raw materials for 
Brazilian industry, such as chemicals, 


‘metals, cellulose, newsprint, and tin 


plate. Imports from the United King- 
dom also were restricted largely on the 
same bases. Argentina was the bulk 
supplier of wheat, while Chile and Peru 
increased their shipments of metals and 
chemicals to Brazil. The Union of South 
Africa and Mozambique were drawn on 
for coal. 


United Nations Procurement 


During 1943, United States Govern- 
ment agencies and licensed private im- 
porters purchased $50,300,000 of com- 
modities subject to strategic-materials 
agreements between the United States 
and Brazil, of which minerals constituted 
$15,800,000 and agricultural and related 
products $31,800,000. The volume of 
commodity movements under the pro- 
curement program was_ substantially 
larger in 1943 than in 1942, when such 
activities first attained marked impor- 
tance. The 2-year strategic-materials 
purchase agreement negotiated between 
the United States and Brazil in May 
1941 expired in 1943, and new agree- 
ments were negotiated for only two of 
the commodities concerned, mica and 
quartz crystal. The original agreement 
dealt also with bauxite, beryllium, 
chromite, ferro-nickel, industrial dia- 
monds and carbonados, manganese, rub- 
ber, titanium, and zirconium. Rubber 
purchases during the year weve the re- 
sult of agreements signed on March 3 
and October 3, 1942. 

To assist in furnishing iron ore prin- 
cipally to the United Kingdom in substi- 
tution for former supply sources no 
longer available because of enemy mili- 
tary operations, the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington extended financial as- 
sistance to the Companhia Vale do Rio 
Doce, organized for the purpose of de- 
veloping dock facilities and improving 
railway transportation to the Itabira 
lron-ore deposits. Important quantities 
of iron ore were exported to the United 
Kingdom and Canada in 1943 as well as 
to the United States, and it is expected 
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that by the end of 1944 railway and dock 
facilities will be sufficient to handle con- 
siderably increased amounts of ore. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


During the first half of the year whole- 
sale trade was confronted with problems 
occasioned by decreased inventories of 
imported products, readjustment of dis- 
tribution methods, inability to obtain 
prompt replacements, and _ difficulties 
caused by slow transportation. Many 
outlets for United States machinery and 
maintenance parts, automobiles and 
parts, and electrical appliances resorted 
to the distribution of other commodities, 
usually of domestic production. The 
situation improved during the latter part 
of the year, especially in the movement 
of national goods. 

Retail inventories at the beginning of 
the year were in comparatively better 
position than those of wholesale mer- 
chants. Sales tended to increase in vol- 
ume toward the middle of the year and 
were progressively active thereafter. 

Banks reported an increase in commer- 
cial deposits. Liberal merchandising 
and bankers’ credits and prompt collec- 
tions prevailed in most districts. 


Agriculture 


In general, crops were good, and the 
prices of agricultural and forest products 
continued to advance. Transportation 
difficulties seriously affected the agri- 
cultural industry and slowed up the 
movement of products to market, al- 
though, generally speaking, the domestic 
consumer was supplied and a consider- 
able volume of goods for export reached 
points of embarkation. 

Brazil’s agricultural developments in 
1943, as in previous war years, were 
closely related to the United Nations war 
effort. Certain crops were subject to 
strategic-materials agreements with the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
and the marketing of others was aided by 
arrangements under which the United 
States guaranteed their marketing at 
reasonable prices. 

By an agreement of October 3, 1942, 
the United States undertook to pur- 
chase or underwrite the unshipped por- 
tion of Brazilian coffee quotas estab- 
lished by the Inter-American Coffee 
Board for the United States for the years 
ended September 30, 1942, and Septem- 
ber 30, 1943. However, the availability 
of sufficient shipping space enabled 
Brazil to ship practically its entire quota, 
and the United States Government ac- 
quired only a relatively small amount of 
coffee under the purchasing agreement. 
By the end of 1943, Brazilian coffee prices 
were straining against United States 
ceiling prices set by the Office of Price 
Administration. Coffee sold in Sao 
Paulo in 1943 for more than twice the 
prices in 1940. 

The Brazilian Government's support 
of cotton prices, a program which began 
in March 1942, has made cotton the most 
attractive volume crop grown in Brazil. 
Cotton production in 1943 was profit- 
able, and total production for the year 
amounted to 477,884 metric tons. Con- 
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Along Rio’s magnificent shore line. 


siderably increased plantings were made 
for the 1944 crop, which for the State 
of Sao Paulo is estimated at 15 percent 
higher than the 1943 crop. The most 
significant recent development regard- 
ing cotton has been the large increase 
in domestic cotton requirements to sat- 
isfy the expanding textile industry of 
Brazil. The agreement of July 1942 
which provided for the purchase by the 
United States of the exportable surplus 
of Brazil’s munition-grade cotton linters 
expired on July 31, 1943, and was not re- 
newed. The agreement had served to 
help procure for the United Nations ade- 
quate supplies of this commodity, to the 
preclusion of the Axis powers or their 
intermediaries. 

Production and prices of sugar, tobac- 
co, and rice showed an increase in 1943. 
Because of low stocks of sugar in the 
chief consuming centers, resulting from 
inadequate transportation facilities and 
distribution control, rationing of this 
commodity was inaugurated early in the 
year. Surplus sugar was diverted to 
alcohol production with resultant greater 
profits than through the sale of the 
primary product. The Bahia tobacco 
trade, which accounts for 90 percent of 
the exports of leaf tobacco, was placed 
under the control of the Bahia Tobacco 
Institute in July 1943. The production 
and exportation of rice reached an all- 
time high under the influence of in- 
creased prices, and a further expansion 
of plantings in 1944 is reported. An 
agreement was signed on December 21 
under which the Governments of the 
‘United States and United Kingdom un- 
dertook to purchase Brazil’s exportable 
surplus of certain types and qualities of 
rice of the 1943-44 and 1944-45 crop 
years. 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Brazil 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


Night flights between Rio de Janeiro 
and northern Brazil were inaugurated by 
Panair do Brasil on August 1. Planes 
leave once a week for Fortaleza and Joao 
Pessoa, twice a week for Salvador, and 
three times weekly for Belem. 

An annual subsidy of 8,000,000 cru- 
zeiros $(400,000) was granted by the Bra- 
zilian Government to the aviation com- 
pany, Navegacao Aerea Brasileira S. A. 
The decree law of July 29 which granted 
the subsidy provides that within 3 years 
the company must acquire at least three 
new airplanes either of the “Lockheed 
Lodestar” type now in use or of any other 
type having the same passenger or 
freight capacity. 

Contracts for the exportation of all 
minerals must be passed upon by the Na- 
tional Department of Mineral Produc- 
tion, according to an order issued August 
1 by the Coordinator of Economic Mo- 
bilization. The Export-Import Depart- 
ment and the Fiscalization Department, 
both of the Bank of Brazil, will grant 
exchange and authorize exports only if 
contracts have been properly approved. 
Contracts closed prior to the issuance 
of this order must‘be presented for ex- 
amination within 15 days. 

Licenses for the importation during 
the current year of manufactured ex- 
plosives for general use were suspended 
by an announcement of the Ministry of 
War. Beginning January 1, 1945, license 
applications for imports of dynamite and 
other manufactured explosives ready for 
use in mining, quarries, and other in- 
dustries will be considered only if ac- 
companied by proof that an equal quan- 
tity of domestic explosives was acquired. 
Every 6 months the Director of War Ma- 
terial of the War Department will pro- 
pose a reduction in the import quota, 
provided that the domestic industry can 
meet the demand, so that eventually all 
requirements will be met from domestic 


sources. 
Chile 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Santiago, Chile) 


General business conditions continue 
satisfactory with little variation from the 
levels of preceding months. Announce- 
ment of the simplification of export-li- 
censing procedures by United States au- 
thorities, reports that manufacturers are 
making plans for conversions to produc- 
tion of peacetime products, and opti- 
mism over the trend of the war has 
resulted in an increasing interest in agen- 
cies for United States goods. The latest 
foreign-trade statistics show an increase 
in the volume and value of imports, but 


the volume of exports continued to de- 
cline. The number of vessels arriving 
with cargo from abroad has been suf- 
ficient to insure a satisfactory supply of 
imported merchandise from the United 
States. A Swedish vessel has delivered 
more than 5,000 tons of cargo, consisting 
principally of wood pulp, newsprint, and 
other paper products, chemicals, ma- 
chinery, and steel sheets and bars. Ad- 
verse weather conditions and the large 
tonnage of cargo unloaded has caused 
certain delay and congestion in the Val- 
paraiso customhouse and considerable 
losses may be sustained if hard rains 
should occur before the situation is eased. 

Labor conditions have been eased 
somewhat as a result of the settlement 
of the strikes in the printing industry, 
a large textile plant, and in rural areas 
which started during May and June, but 
negotiations between the railroad unions 
and the State Railway Administration 
have made little progress. The collective 
bargaining agreement between one of the 
large copper companies and its organized 
workers has expired, and negotiations 
for a new agreement are now under way. 
President Rios has issued a decree which 
reorganizes the civil service of Chile and 
attempts to establish a uniform standard 
of treatment for all government em- 
ployees. He has also recommended to 
Congress a bill which would establish re- 
tirement pensions for white-collar work- 
ers but which would change the struc- 
ture of the present social-security status 
for these groups from an individual-ac- 
count basis to a pooled-fund arrange- 
ment. A substantial number of govern- 
ment employees are opposed to the bill. 

Very little rain fell in Chile during the 
first part of July and weather conditions 
in the Magallanes sheep-raising district 
are mild for this time of year. The Min- 
ister of Agriculture is expected to shortly 
publish a complete agricultural and live- 
stock production development plan for 
the country based on long-term changes 
in the agricultural and livestock indus- 
tries. The United States Commercial 
Corporation is buying legumes for stock- 
piling in anticipation of food needs 
when occupied European countries are 
liberated. 

The Central Bank’s statement of out- 
standing credits as of July 18 amounted 
to 1,731,000,000 pesos, or approximately 
70,000,000 pesos less than on June 20. 
The total currency outstanding, plus 
peso sight deposits in the Central Bank 
was, however, only 48,000,000 pesos less 
than on June 20. The decrease in credit 
was partially offset by new purchases of 
foreign exchange for the account of the 
Government. As Chilean exchange mar- 
kets have been unable to absorb all the 
dollars which copper exporters must sell 








in order to obtain pesos needed to cover 
production costs in Chile, the Centra] 
Bank, in the past, has had to buy sur- 
plus dollars by issuing new currency. It 
was announced on July 20 that in an 
endeavor to avoid further currency issues 
for this purpose these surplus dollars, 
estimated at $10,000,000 in United States 
currency during the current half year, 
are to be auctioned by the Central Bank 
at the minimum price of 25 pesos per do]- 
lar (as against the current effective rate 
of 31 pesos per dollar) to prospective 
post-war importers of industrial, agricy]-. 
tural, and mining machinery and certain 
transportation equipment. Buyers wil] 
receive certificates of deposit redeemable 
in dollars 15 months from date of pur- 
chase and a dollar bonus of 5 percent 
covering entire term of deposit. Present 
holders of gold certificates, the sale of 
which has been discontinued, will be a]- 
lowed to convert their holdings into dol- 
lar certificates when the latter become 
available, probably early in August. 


Peru 


(From the U, S. Embassy, Lima) 


Experimental wheat plantings in 
coastal areas near Lima are flourishing 
and the bean-crop prospects are consid- 
erably better than a year ago with higher 
yields from increased acreages. The 
President’s annual message to the Peru- 
vian Congress outlines a far-reaching 
program to improve economic and social 
conditions by the construction of public 
works, irrigation projects, and highways, 
the improvement of communications, 
education, public health, agriculture, and 
finance. Postal, telegraph, and radio 
services are to be extended, especially 
in the Peruvian Amazon, and important 
progress has been made in adding to the 
fleet of carriers operating on Amazon 
tributaries. Work is progressing on five 
penetration roads into the Amazon Basin 
as well as on other highways in various 
parts of the Republic. Emphasis is to 
be continued on increased food produc- 
tion. Byasupreme decree of July 20, the 
Government enacted minimum wages for 
salaried employees in the Lima-Callao 
area. Uniform bonuses were likewise 
guaranteed textile workers in the area 
to prevent the occurrence of labor dis- 
putes as a result of the disparity of treat- 
ment by different mills. Wage increases 
were also awarded municipal and tram 
workers, to porters at the Limatambo 
airport, and to the Callao marine ter- 
minal workers. On July 16, the first Cat- 
alina plane landed on the Quince Mil and 
Iberia airstrips thereby solving an im- 
portant transportation problem for the 
Puerto Maldonado and Iberia rubber- 
producing areas. 
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Bolivia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 


During July, the Bolivian Government 
considered a proposed decree law which 
would partition the Central Bank into 
two separate entities, one a bank of is- 
sue and fiscal agent of the Government 
and the other a commercial bank. The 
pusiness community was greatly alarmed 
at this proposal, fearing that the pro- 
posed means of augmenting the capital 
of the two institutions would open the 
way to increased inflation. Late in the 
month, however, when it became evident 
that because of the growing weight of 
adverse opinion from many quarters the 
proposed decree would not be approved, 
at least for the present, business was re- 
assured to a certain extent. Uncertainty 
as to the stability of the political situa- 
tion has, however, prevented the devel- 
opment of full confidence in commercial 
circles. The Government has not yet an- 
nounced the August quota of foreign ex- 
change which may be sold to importers. 
No general relaxation of the exchange 
restrictions on nonessential imports is 
anticipated, although the monthly quota 
for importation of foreign motion pic- 
tures Was recently increased from $10,000 
to $25,000. On the whole, there was a 
favorable reception to the roll-back of 
the United States system of decentralized 
export control, effective July 10, whereby 
import recommendations are only to be 
required for a small number of scarce 
commodities imported from the United 
States. The elimination of the import 
recommendation will relieve Bolivian im- 
porters of much burdensome paper work 
and should reduce the time required to 
obtain clearance of orders. 

It is locally believed that shipments of 
unallocated items will be facilitated 
while allocated items still subject to the 
import - recommendation requirement 
will be assured more equitable distribu- 
tion than was possible during the 6- 
month period of nonrecognition when 
the normal processing of such recom- 
mendations was suspended. An intan- 
gible factor which may be expected to 
exercise an influence in the future is 
that goodwill accruing to United States 
foreign commerce has been increased by 
the present simplification of procedure 
and by the anticipation of further meas- 
ures looking to the return of foreign 
trade to less restricted channels. 

The number of protested drafts de- 
clined somewhat but this is not believed 
to reflect a basic improvement in the 
business outlook which is clouded by the 
unpromising marketing outlook for prin- 
cipal Bolivian minerals other than tin. 
The explanation lies in the fact that 
Merchants with poor credit standing 
are being denied credit facilities. 

The shortage of certain kinds of tex- 
tiles which has been felt for some time 
was aggravated by continually increasing 
prices for Brazilian drygoods. It is be- 
lieved that a large diversion of Brazilian 
textiles to South Africa was responsible 
for the tighter textile supply in Bolivia. 
Output of Bolivian cotton, woolen, rayon, 
and cement mills continued to fall far 
short of the demand for these products. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Imported articles in conspicuous short 
supply are rayon yarn, trucks, truck tires, 
cement, road-building machinery, agri- 
cultural machinery and oil-well drilling 
apparatus. 

The arrival of an industrial engineer, 
who will act as advisor to the Bolivian 
Development Corporation, has _ stim- 
ulated interest in the industrial projects 
of the corporation which include sugar 
refining, vegetable-oil extraction, lum- 
bering, and food _ processing and 
canning. 

Argentine wheat shipments to Bolivia 
were far below normal in July as a re- 
sult of the shortage of freight cars, and 
diplomatic negotiations are now under 
way seeking preferential rail handling 
of wheat shipments to Bolivia. As yet, 
no shortage of bread has developed, but 
stocks of flour are being rapidly de- 
pleted, and if pending wheat shipments 
are not expedited a flour shortage may 
be expected in the near future. 


Ecuador 


(From the U. S. Consulate General, 
Guayaquil) 


Economic conditions in Ecuador have 
deteriorated materially. Bank credits 
are tight, importers are having difficul- 
ties in obtaining the release of mer- 
chandise from the customs, and ware- 
houses are crammed with merchandise 
left “to order.” The volume of imported 
merchandise, especially of United States 
and Argentine origin, increased greatly 
in July, but many wholesalers, retailers, 
and the general public are restricting 
purchases in the belief that with the 
approaching close of the European 
war, prices will decline sharply. A 
series of national and local holidays also 
reduced the volume of commercial and 
financial transactions, and wholesale and 
retail operations were the smallest for 
any month in recent years. To ease the 
commercial and agricultural credit situa- 
tion, the Government issued a decree on 
July 31 authorizing the Central Bank 
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to redeem gold certificates issued to com- 
mercial banks against their compulsory 
deposit of a percentage of their deposits. 
The same decree authorized the bank 
to gradually increase obligatory reserve 
deposits of the banks to the maximum 
of 35 percent. There was renewed agita- 
tion during the month for the revalua- 
tion of the sucre in the belief that the 
economy of the country would be bene- 
fitted. Rumors of a pending revaluation 
have had a detrimental effect on the 
economy of the country as many com- 
mercial transactions have been held up 
awaiting the Government’s decision. 

The Government has authorized the 
expenditure of 13,000,000 sucres on public 
works of vital importance to the country 
and has indicated its interest in de- 
veloping agricultural production through 
irrigation. Decree No. 258 of July 1 set 
aside a percentage of Government rev- 
enues for irrigation projects besides 
authorizing a bond issue and loans from 
semi-governmental institutions. 

The 1944 sugar output is estimated at 
570,000 quintals of 101.4 pounds each) 
as compared to the 1943 production 
amounting to 589,187 quintals. To 
satisfy domestic requirements approxi- 
mately 250,000 quintals will have to be 
imported starting in January 1945. The 
1944 cocoa crop is a failure, production 
being less than half that of 1943. The 
coffee crop is expected to be normal, al- 
though harvesting is delayed. Cinchona 
exports are expected to decrease sharply 
since the United States will only take 
bark containing 3 percent or more alka- 
loids. The balsa quota of 30,000,000 board 
feet is expected to be completed by early 
September, after which exports are ex- 
pected to decline to near the vanishing 
point. The rice crop appears better than 
was first anticipated and is now expected 
to exceed 1,200,000 quintals. New rice 
has already begun to move to Cuba, 
Panama, Costa Rica, Venezuela, and 
Peru. The 1944 cotton crop is expected 
to be inferior to that of 1943 but be- 
cause of heavy cotton imports in the 
June quarter it will not be necessary to 
import additional cotton this year. 
Rubber production has improved, but 
exports during the first 7 months of the 
current year have been below those for 
the comparative period of last year. 
United States and Argentine flours have 
glutted the Ecuadoran market with sup- 
plies sufficient to meet requirements for 
about 8 months, and the Government is 
being urged to prohibit further imports. 
Lard, principally Argentine, is likewise 
in oversupply, and prices are declining. 





Utilization of 
Henequen, Venezuela 


Mucuchies Indians are utilizing Vene- 
zuela’s abundant supplies of wild hene- 
quen, along with wool, to fashion blan- 
kets and ponchos. Rope also is being 
made in large quantities from henequen, 
the present large surplus of henequen 
rope indicating that there may be possi- 
bilities in this field for an export trade 
by Venezuelans. 
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Argentina 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Consular Fees To Be Collected by Cus- 
toms Authorities——Customs authorities 
in Argentina will collect Argentine con- 
sular fees for the legalization of shipping 
and cargo documents, according to the 
terms of Executive decree No. 17,060, of 
June 30, 1944, issued by the Ministry of 
Finance. 

From the date this decree is com- 
municated to Argentine consular offices 
abroad, consular representatives. will 
legalize cargo and shipping documents 
without collecting the fees. At the bot- 
tom of such documents the amount of 
the fees in Argentine currency will be 
indicated with a statement that collec- 
tion will take place within the territory 
of the Argentine Republic. 

This decree does not affect the au- 
thorization allowing consular officials to 
collect special fees when legalization of 
documents takes place outside of regular 
hours. 

Collection of fees will be made even in 
cases when all the documents are not 
presented for reasons of force majeure. 
In these cases it will be presumed, lacking 
proof to the contrary, that the consular 
service for which payment is required 
has been performed. 

[Holders of Inquiry Reference Service bul- 
letin, Preparing Shipments to Argentina, 
should note the new regulations outlined 
above and add them to those listed in the 


circular. ] 
Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Butter and Cheese: Import-Duty Sus- 
pension Extended.—The exemption of 
butter and of all types of cheese from im- 
port duties was extended for an addi- 
tional 6 months by Brazilian decree law 
No. 6629 of June 26, 1944, published in the 
Diario Oficial of June 28. Import duties 
on butter were suspended for 6 months by 
decree law No. 5719 of August 3, 1943, 
effective from August 5, the date of pub- 
lication. This exemption was prolonged 
for an additional 6 months by decree law 
No. 6221 of January 21, 1944, published 
in the Diario Oficial of January 22, 
which also suspended theimport duties on 
all types of cheese for the same period. 

[See ForEtGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of OC*to- 
ber 9, 1943, for announcement of suspen- 
sion of import duties on butter. | 


Transport and Communication 


New Section of Central of Brazil Rail- 
way Inaugurated.—Inauguration of 40 
miles of the Central of Brazil Railway in 
Minas Gerais to the border of Bahia, 
Brazil, on July 10, 1944, has been re- 
ported in the Brazilian press. 
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mEEGEONTCES 


This represents another step in the 
plans to link northern and southern 
Brazil by railroad. The new section will 
have three stations: Canaci, Uratinga, 
and Burarama. It will open up com- 
munications with a zone rich in timber 
and cattle. Two trains each week will 
carry passengers and freight. 


British West 


Indies 


Transport and Communication 


Enlargement of Landing Field in 
Jamaica.—The landing field at the Pali- 
sadoes, across the harbor from King- 
ston, in Jamaica, is being enlarged by the 
Jamaican government to be used by the 
various air lines operating through 
Jamaica. 

The field has been used for some time 
by K. L. M. planes from Curacao and, 
after its enlargement, the Pan American 
Airways reportedly expect to operate 


landplanes instead of seaplanes on the 
flights between Miami and Kingston. 
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Brazilians Study Wings 


Intent and eager are the young 
Brazilians shown in our cover this 
week, as they acquaint themselves 
with the basic principles of air- 
plane wing structure. The scene 
is at one of Brazil’s modern and 
efficient aviation training schools. 
Brazilians are showing themselves 
most keenly alive to the necessi- 
ties and the opportunities of the 
air age—especially vital to their 
country because of Brazil’s enor- 
mous distances and the relative 
isolation of many of its communi- 
ties, one from another, when 
transport is confined to land or 
water media. This picture has 
been furnished by the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. 
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Canada 


Transport and Communication 


Earnings of Canadian Pacific Rail. 
way.—Gross earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. increased to $25. 
753,000 in April 1944, compared with 
$24,046,000 in April 1943, according to 
the foreign press. 

An advance of $1,593,000 occurred in 
the working expenses, which totaled 
$21,848,000. Net earnings amounted 
to $3,905,000 in April 1944, against $3. 
791,000 in the corresponding month of 
last year. 

Aggregate gross earnings from Jap- 
urary 1 to April 30, 1944, totaled $100,- 
601,000, an increase of $13,273,000 above 
the returns for the first 4 months of 
1943. Aggregate net earnings were $13. 
672,000, compared with $12,468,000 in 
the 1943 period. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Fiat Glass Into Chile Pro- 
hibited, with the Exception of Four 
Types.—The National Foreign Trade 
Council of Chile announced in the Chil- 
ean press on June 28 that it considers the 
present domestic production of flat glass 
to be greater than the demand and that 
stocks worth almost 10,000,000 pesos have 
accumulated within the country. Ac- 
cordingly, it has decided to limit im- 
ports of flat glass to the following types: 
(1) Ordinary glass up to 6 millimeters 
thick and more than 1.55 meters wide, 
provided that its end use requires such 
measurements; (2) ordinary glass more 
than 6 millimeters thick, irrespective of 
its dimensions; (3) polished crystals for 
mirrors (items 1587—A, 1588, and 1588-A 
of the Chilean customs tariff); and (4) 
colored glass. 

The Council will cooperate with the 
price-control officials in order that the 
latter may prevent all increases in the 
price of the domestic product. 

The principal effect of the import 
prohibition will be to prevent all imports 
of regular-size window glass into Chile, 
thus closing out the important part of 
the flat-glass market. 

Registration Fee and Excise Tax for 
Penicillin Fixed.—Importers of penicillin 
into Chile must pay a temporarily re- 
duced registration fee of 100 paper pesos 
for an import license, by terms of de- 
cree No. 889 of the Ministry of Health, 
published in the Diario Oficial of July 22, 
1944. In addition, this decree provides 
for a primary excise tax rate of 0.05 
paper peso per unit of imported ampule 
sold. 

Commission Established for the Con- 
trol of Penicillin —A special commission 
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for the control of penicillin in Chile has 
peen established by decree No. 856 of 
the Ministry of Health published in the 
Diario Oficial of July 13, 1944. Under 
provisions of this decree the Minister 
of Health presides over the nine doctors 
composing the commission, which, while 
the scarcity of penicillin persists, will 
have sole charge of establishing control 
of both the imported and domestic prod- 
uct with respect to storage, licensing, 
distribution, efficacy, and safety. In ad- 
dition, the commission is to prepare a 
set of special regulations for biological 
control of penicillin. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Plans to Complete Highway and Rail- 
way.—A recent report from the Secre- 
tary of Public Works of the Department 
of Valle del Cauca, Colombia, indicates 
that approximately 1,000,000 pesos will 
be needed to complete the Carretera al 
Mar from Cali to Buenaventura. The 
largest part of this sum will be expended 
on the construction of bridges. 

A bill providing for the completion of 
the connecting rail link between Buca- 
ramanga and Barbosa, Columbia, was 
presented to the National Congress which 
convened in July. 


Cuba 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Alcohol and Alcoholic Beverages: Ex- 
port Tax Basis Modified—The tax on 
alcoholic beverages exported from Cuba 
will be levied on the basis of a bottle of 
780 grams capacity, rather than on the 
basis of a bottle of 750 grams, established 
by the law generally creating the export 
tax on alcoholic beverages, according to 
decree No. 1891 published in the Official 
Gazette of June 30, 1944. A decree (No. 
1892) published in the Official Gazette of 
June 29, 1944, states that wines, ciders, 
beers, fruit wines, and vermouths of less 
than 18° Gay Lussac are not to be in- 
cluded in the scope of the definition of 
liquors subject to export tax. 

[For announcement of the export tax on 


alcohol and alcoholic beverages see FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY of July 1, 1944.] 


Cattle: Exportation of 200 Head of 
Cattle To Panama Authorized.—The Cu- 
ban Government has announced that the 
general export embargo on cattle will not 
apply in the case of a shipment of 200 
head to Panama for breeding purposes, 
according to decree No. 2053 of July 14, 
1944, published in the Official Gazette of 
July 17, 1944. 


[For announcement of embargo on cattle 
exports, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 18, 1942.] 


Eire 
Transport and Communication 


Airport Improvements.—The Minister 
for Industry and Commerce of Eire 
602793—44 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


stated in June that the Office of Public 
Works was making arrangements to 
place contracts for the construction of 
hard-surfaced runways at the Dublin 
airport which will cost about £200,000. 

With reference to the seaplane base at 
Foynes, the Minister said that this air- 
port is only temporary. The main Shan- 
non airport is at Rhynanna. The facili- 
ties at Foynes were utilized because the 
Rhynanna airport was not completed 
when trans-Atlantic air traffic developed 
so rapidly. It was intended originally 
to expend only the minimum amount 
necessary to make Foynes a safe airport, 
but because of the prolongation of the 
emergency and the expansion of traffic 
using the airport, new works had to be 
constructed. Progress is being made on 
the work at Rhynanna, however. 

Air companies which use the Shannon 
port are The British Overseas Co., Pan- 
American Airways, and the American 
Export Lines. 

Surveys are in progress for possible 


sites for airports at Cork and other 
centers. 
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El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Thread for Weaving Made Free 
of Import Duty and Consular Fee for. 
1 year. —Import duties and consular fees 
have been suspended for 1 year in El 
Salvador, on rough cotton thread for 
weaving, up to 1 millimeter in diameter, 
under provisions of legislative decree 
No. 80, published and effective July 7, 
1944, The decree also provides for the 
equitable distribution among weavers of 
the imported thread and for the re- 
scinding of the decree before the end of 
1 year if the thread shortage, which 
gave rise to the decree, is alleviated. 

The import duty on cotton thread for 
weaving was previously $25 per 100 gross 
kilograms, and the consular fee was 6 
percent of the c. i. f. value Salvadoran 
port of entry. 

Raw Hides and Skins from Other 
Central American Countries Exempted 
from Import Duties and Consular Fees.— 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Future Policy on World Cartels: Some of the Issues That Will Be Involved 


If in the post-war world cartels are permitted to operate abroad in ways 
which are forbidden in this country, issues will arise about our policy toward 
the operations of American exporters in foreign cartelized markets and to- 
ward the importation of commodities which are controlled by foreign 
cartels. It will be necessary to determine what steps this Government should 
take to prevent the foreign cartel from destroying the independent American 
exporter, and what steps we should take to insure the United States an ade- 
quate supply of foreign cartelized goods at reasonable prices. 

Certain specific proposals as to policy have been made. It has been sug- 
gested that governments agree to prohibit such practices as price-fixing, 
restriction of output or exports, allocation of markets, and suppression of 
new inventions; and that each government undertake to enforce this agree- 
ment within its own jurisdiction. Modifications of national laws and inter- 
national conventions governing patents have been proposed in order to 
prevent the use of patents for restrictive purposes and to make new inven- 
tions more widely available. Interchange of research which has been spon- 
sored by governments has also been suggested. It has been proposed that in 
those special cases in which control over prices and output would serve a 
public purpose, international agreements for such control should be made 
between governments instead of between private business enterprises. 

It has been suggested that an international ‘agency be established to help 
carry out such a program by keeping a record of international private agree- 
ments and of the structure and control of international combines and by in- 
vestigating complaints of restrictive cartel activity in order to recommend 
corrective measures to the participating governments. Such an agency, it 
is suggested, might also promote the interchange of new scientific discoveries 
and industrial methods and might, from time to time, recommend further 
steps toward an agreed economic policy among the nations as to trade 


Public discussion of the problems raised by cartels and of the different 
ways of dealing with them is necessary in order that a second economic 
policy may be evolved with public support. In this field, as in other aspects 
of post-war policy, the only sound course is to begin by obtaining agreement 
upon broad principles which determine our general direction; then to explore 
alternative means; and finally to take action where we can agree upon a 
practical program, while leaving to future experience and discussion the 


(From an address by Corwin D. Ewards, Consultant on Cartels, Commodities 
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Sweden Now Needs Less 


Imported Merchandise 
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The development of Sweden’s 
production during the war is esti- 
mated to have reduced the coun- 
try’s need for imported raw mate- 
rials and industrial products to the 
extent of 150,000,000 crowns an- 
nually, as compared with before 
the war, according to a report of 
the Swedish Market-Trend Insti- 
tute (Svenska Konjunkturinstitu- 
tet. 

This report also states that 
there is a good prospect that Swed- 
ish industry will give, evidence of 
stability and resilience during the 
anticipated peace crisis. It fur- 
ther points out that prices have 
shown a tendency to fall somewhat 
after the introduction of the so- 
called “price stop.” 
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Raw hides and skins originating in and 
imported from the other Central Amer- 
ican countries have been exempted from 
import duties and consular fees in El 
Salvador, by legislative decree No. 79, 
published and effective July 7, 1944. 
The import duty on raw hides and 
skins from other sources remains un- 
changed at $35 per 100 gross kilograms, 
and the consular fee 6 percent of the 
c. i. f. value, Salvadoran port of entry. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Tonnage 1943.—The two 
railways in El Salvador—the Interna- 
tional Railways of Central America and 
the Salvador Railway—carried about 
540,000 tons in 1943, compared with 
350,000 tons in 1938, says the foreign 
press. Commercial goods transported 
was about 55 percent above normal in 
1943 and one-third more than in 1942. 


France 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Trade Solidarity Fund for Graphic 
Industries Established—A trade Sol- 
idarity Fund for Graphic Industries was 
established in France, to aid members 
of the trade organization committee for 
such industries which have had to close 
temporarily, by an order of August 3, 
1943, published in the Journal Officiel 
(Vichy) of November 9, 1943. Taxes on 
the turn-over of the various groups of 
enterprises classed as graphic industries 
are to supply the resources for this fund. 


French North 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Textiles, Leather, Chemical Products: 
Central Distribution Commissions Estab- 
lished in Tunisia.—Central commissions 
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for distribution of textiles, leather, and 
chemical products were created in Tu- 
nisia by three orders of April 10, 1944, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tu- 
nisien of May 2. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Sponges Other Than “Zimoka”: Er- 
port-License Tax Increased in Tunisia.— 
The export-license tax in Tunisia on 
sponges, other than those called “Zim- 
oka,” has been increased from 1,000 
francs per 100 net kilograms to 10,000 
francs for bleached sponges and 5,000 
francs for unbleached sponges, both per 
100 net kilograms, effective from April 
10, 1944, by an order of April 25, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of May 2. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 


ary 7 and May 30, 1942, for previous an- 
nouncements concerning this tax.] 


Guatemala 


Transport and Communication 


Convention on the Regulation of Inter- 
American Automotive Traffic Between 
the United States and Other Latin Amer- 
ican Countries Approved and Ratified.— 
The Government of Guatemala has ap- 
proved the Convention on the Regula- 
tion of Inter-American Automotive Traf- 
fic signéd by the United States and 10 
Latin American countries, including 
Guatemala, on December 15 and 31, 1943, 
by decree No. 2778 of March 31, 1944, 
and the ratification of the Convention 
was published in the Diario Oficial de 
Centro-America for June 21, 1944. 

[For an announcement of the signature 


and terms of the Convention, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 5, 1944.] 


India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Used Motor Vehicles: Sales and Prices 
Controlled —In a Used Motor Vehicles 
Control Order published in the Gazette 
of India on April 22, the Government of 
India has established regulations for the 
distribution of used motor vehicles in 
India and provided for Provincial Con- 
trollers in the various provinces of India 
to administer these regulations. This 
measure is a part of the government’s 
general policy of controlling prices and 
counteracting inflation and is a result of 
the government’s concern over the high 
prices at which used motor vehicles have 
been changing hands for some time be- 
cause of a continued short supply in the 
market. 

Under the order, no one may, without 
special permission of the Provincial Con- 
troller (sell a used motor vehicle except 
to an approved dealer and at a price 
fixed in a schedule of maximum prices, 
and no one may buy a used car without 
a permit from the Provincial Controller. 
The requirement that all sales must be 
through approved dealers is to prevent 
evasion of the ceiling prices. The dealer 
is not required to pay the full scheduled 
price if he does not consider that the 
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condition of a car warrants it. If not 
satisfied with the price offered, the seller 
may approach another dealer. In mak. 
ing sales, the dealer may add 742 percent 
to the price he has paid for the vehicle, 

Provincial controllers in issuing per. 
mits are to be guided by the following 
considerations: (1) Whether it is in the 
public interest that the applicant have g 
car; (2) whether the applicant has pre. 
viously owned and used a car in his busj- 
ness; (3) whether the applicant has re. 
cently sold a car at a high price; and (4) 
whether the applicant already owns a 
car or has the use of one. 

No registering authority may in the 
future register the transfer of a motor 
vehicle in India which has not taken 
place in accordance with the terms of the 
Used Motor Vehicles Control Order, 


Madagascar 


Transport and Communication 


Parcel-Post Service Resumed.—Parce]. 
post service from the United States to 
Madagascar and Dependencies has been 
resumed, effective at once, according to 
a notice published in the United States 
Postal Bulletin on July 25, 1944. 

Parcels will be subject to the weight 
limit of 11 pounds per parcel and to 
other conditions in effect prior to the 
suspension of parcel-post service on May 
9, 1941. 

It should be remembered that the li- 
censing requirements of the Foreign 
Economic Administration are applicable 
to parcels for Madagascar. 

[Information concerning postal rates and 
limitations in force may be obtained from 
local post offices. See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 24, 1941, for announcement 
of the suspension of parcel-post service to 
Madagarscar, and of March 11, 1944, for an- 
nouncement of removal of special limita- 
tion on size, weight, and frequency of parcel- 
post packages to Africa.d 


Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


Regulations for the Government Co- 
ordinating Purchasing Commission Es- 
tablished.—Regulations have been issued 
in Mexico for the organization and func- 
tioning of the Coordinating Purchasing 
Commission, which was authorized by 
the decree of January 19, 1944, to take 
charge of the technical direction and 
the general control of purchases for the 
Departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, by an order of the Ministry of 
Finance, published and effective June 
24, 1944. The Commission, under the 
chairmanship of the Director of Expend- 
itures, Ministry of Finance, will be 
formed as soon as the departments of 
the Federal Government and the Di- 
rectorate of Fiscal Inspection designate 
the persons who are to represent them on 
the Commission. 

The Commission will function as 4 
plenary body, but it may also appoint 
subcommittees from among its members 
to carry out special studies or inves- 
tigations. The various departments may 
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also designate individuals to accompany 
members and to act in the capacity of 
examiners and counselors at the Com- 
mission’s meetings. 

In carrying out the functions assigned 
to it by the law of Purchases of January 
19, 1944, the Commission will determine 
the duties which pertain to the Pur- 
chasing Offices, based on information 
submitted periodically by these officers, 
and will request the assistance of the 
national Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry and of the various Departments 
in establishing and maintaining a di- 
rectory of suppliers and a catalog of 
standards of quality, specifications, and 
prices. 

An executive committee is also pro- 
vided for, which will be composed of the 
Director of Expenditures of the Ministry 
of the Treasury, as chairman, the Sec- 
retary of the Commission, who will also 
act as secretary of the executive com- 
mittee, and a third member, who will 
have the title of delegate. The executive 
committee will direct the work of the 
auxiliary personnel appointed by the 
Departments, will undertake technical 
and administrative studies assigned to it 
by the Commission, and will publish and 
distribute a weekly bulletin containing 
such information as the Commission 
may request. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Payment of Subsidy on Exports of 
Chicle Continued.—The subsidy of 0.865 
peso per gross kilogram has been con- 
tinued in Mexico for the present year to 
exporters of chicle who adjust their sales 
operations to those established by the 
Ministry of National Economy, according 
to a Treasury resolution signed January 
6, 1944, and published July 1, 1944. 

{For previous announcement of the sub- 


sidy on exports of chicle, see FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of April 5, 1941.] 


Newfoundland 


Economic Conditions 
SuPPLY SITUATION AND COST oF LIVING 


The general supply situation in New- 
foundland has remained somewhat 
spotty, with stocks of some commodities 
fairly large. A somewhat easier supply 
position is particularly noticeable in 
foodstuffs. Substantial customs revenue 
during June reflected greater ease in im- 
porting goods. 

At the end of the month it was learned 
that new powers to control imported 
commodities through all stages from im- 


' portation to consumption would be taken 


by the Commissioner for Supply under 
the War Emergencies Act of last March. 

The cost-of-living index for St. John’s 
showed the first downward turn since 
October, 1943. As of June 1, 1944, the 
index stood at 162.4, or 0.8 points lower 
than on May 4, 1944 (163.2). Food con- 
tributed to this decrease with a decline 
in the cost of eggs, prunes, and bacon, 
and a seasonal decrease in the prices of 
potatoes and cabbage. There was also 
a decrease in the price of kerosene. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


LOGGING ENTERPRISE AT LAKE MELVILLE, 
LABRADOR 


A bill is under consideration by the 
Commission of Government to provide 
for a logging enterprise at Lake Melville, 
Labrador. The bill is designed to pro- 
vide facilities for the establishment of 
wood-cutting operations at Lake Mel- 
ville by the Labrador Mining and Explo- 
ration Co., a Canadian concern. The 
bill has attracted favorable comment, 
and it has been pointed out that the en- 
terprise would afford considerable em- 
ployment not only during the present pe- 
riod but very likely during the more diffi- 
cult post-war period. 


Paraguay 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Rice: Imports and Exports Prohib- 
ited.—The importation and exportation 
of rice are prohibited by Paraguayan de- 
cree No. 3455 of April 27, 1944, effective 
May 1, 1944. The new decree, which 
also regulates the grading and fixes the 
prices for rice, replaces decree No. 11334 
of March 13, 1942. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 28 and December 19, 1942, for previous 


announcements of restrictions in the rice 
trade. } 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Peruvian Importers Required to Sub- 
mit Lists of Orders to Ministry of Fi- 
nance.—Effective August 1, 1944, Peru- 
vian importers must send to the Ministry 
of Finance every 15 days a complete list 
of all import orders for merchandise, 
listing the type of commodity, the 
amount, and the country of origin. This 
information, together with that received 
from Peruvian consuls abroad, will be 
used to maintain a current and com- 
plete statistical record of the movement 
of foreign trade. 

No applications, fees, prior permits, 
or other formalities are required from 
the importers in Peru. 


Reunion 


Wartime Commodity Control 


Production Tax on Local Products 
Abolished,—The production tax on vari- 
ous products grown in Reunion, which 
had been established by a deliberation 
of November 6, 1942, has been abolished 
by an order issued by the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation on Jan- 
uary 21, 1944, approving a deliberation 
of June 7, 1943, and published in the 
Journal and Bulletin Officiel of Reunion 
of February 25, 1944. 


St. Helena 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Customs Duties Increased.—The 
British Colony of St. Helena has in- 
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creased the import duties on an exten- 
sive list of commodities by a customs 
duties amendment dated November 22, 
1943, according to the British press. 

Among the scheduled items on which 
increased duties are levied are ammuni- 
tion, fireworks, motorcars, clocks and 
watches, silk hose, jewelry, matches ,toys, 
cigars, spirits, and wines. 

The duty is reduced on a few items 
such as ready-to-wear woolen clothing, 
woolen manufactures (except knitted 
clothing), woven underclothing, leather 
and dentifrices. The general tariff on 
phonographs is lowered from 35 per- 
cent to 32% percent ad volorem. 

The duty on all goods not enumerated 
in the tariff is now 20 percent ad valorem 
under the preferential tariff and 22% 
percent ad valorem under the general 
tariff (the former rates were 15 percent 
and 20 percent, respectively). 


Sweden 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Flour, Groats, Bread; Sales Tax Re- 
moved.—The Swedish general] sales tax 
of 5 percent ad valorem has been re- 
moved on numerous staple cereal prod- 
ucts, effective from June 14, 1944, by a 






Innovations in Brazil’s De- 
partment of Industry and 
Commerce 


The National Department of In- 
dustry and Commerce (DNIC) of 
the Brazilian Ministry of Labor, 
Industry, and Commerce was re- 
organized by the provisions of de- 
cree law No. 6657 of July 4, 1944. 
In a radio broadcast, the Minister 
remarked that his office had de- 
voted much effort during the past 
several years to social legislation 
and would now give special atten- 
tion to industrial and commercial 
expansion. The reorganization of 
the DNIC, he said, was necessary 
for that development. 

Two important innovations in 
the DNIC, the Minister stated, are 
the establishment of a Division of 
Economic Expansion and the pro- 
vision for a career service of econ- 
omists. The new division will 
study industries and commerce of 
other countries, for dissemination 
of information in Brazil; examine 
problems of domestic commerce 
and industry, of tariff duties, and 
of transportation; analyze and ad- 
vise on policies and measures. He 
also announced that the DNIC 
soon would open in Rio de Janeiro 
a complete and permanent exposi- 
tion of Brazilian industrial pro- 
duction, where foreign commercial 
representatives will be able to ob- 
tain full information on Brazilian 
firms. 
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royal decree of June 2 (No. 289 of Svensk 
Forfattningssamling of June 13, 1944). 

The products concerned are: Flour, 
groats, or flakes of wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, and potatoes; rice (rice flakes) and 
rice flour; corn meal, corn groats, corn- 
starch, corn flakes, and similar products 
of cereals, produced by swelling or roast- 
ing, as well as those kinds of bread sub- 
ject to rationing. 

Flour-milling Regulations: Minimum 
Percentage of Bariey Admixture in 
Wheat and Rye Flours Reduced.—Effec- 
tive from June 1, 1944, the Swedish State 
Food Commission has reduced the quan- 
tity of barley required to be mixed with 
wheat and rye milled to flour in Sweden. 

The required minimum content of bar- 
ley required in wheat flour has been re- 
duced from 5 percent to 2 percent of the 
total (while the obligatory minimum rye- 
fiour content in wheat flour remains 15 
percent) and in the case of bolted rye 
flour the required barley content has 
been reduced from 10 percent to 5 per- 


2 S-8R. 


Transport and Communication 


Tsna River Being Made Navigable.— 
The civilian population of Tambov Prov- 
ince, in the Soviet Union, is engaged in 
the task of adapting to navigation the 
River Tsna, and part of the river channe] 
is expected to be made navigable this 
year, the Soviet press states. Capital 
expenditures for the project will amount 
to 10,000,000 rubles. 

The extension of navigation along the 
River Tsna is expected to change the 
economic life of the Province, inasmuch 
as the river route of the Tsna is one-third 
the length of the railroad line connecting 
the same sections of the Province. The 
cost of freight by river will be about one- 
twelfth that of land transport. 

Annual freight movement on the river 
will be approximately 600,000 tons. From 
the north, the river will bring agricul- 
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tural products, lumber, and peat; on the 
return trip, the boats will carry consumer 
goods, tractor fuel, and industrial prod- 
ucts. 

Telephone Service in Kharkov.—Auto- 
matic telephone service is now being fur- 
nished to 4,000 subscribers in Kharkov, 
in the Soviet Union. An additional] 2,000 
subscribers will be provided with tele- 
phones by the end of 1944, the Russian 
press states. 


Venezuela 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Venezuela dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1944 were char- 
acterized by a marked increase in com- 
mercial activity consequent to increased 
imports, the maintenance of industrial 
production at its previous high levels, and 
the steady expansion of petroleum pro- 
duction and drilling operations. The 
abundance of funds for investment was 
reflected not only in bank deposits but 
also in rising security values, projects 
for industrial development, and consid- 
erable real-estate and construction 
activity. 

With both imported and many do- 
mestically produced commodities in im- 
proved supply, price increases have been 
largely restricted to food items because 
of the generally unfavorable harvests of 
the preceding year, a declining cattle 
population, and the deterioration of 
highway transportation facilities. This 
situation was expected to be alleviated, 
however, by the favorable prospects for 
most crops, together with improved sup- 
plies of domestically manufactured tires 
and imported trucks. 

Government revenues for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944, were the high- 
est on record and yielded a Treasury sur- 
plus in excess of 100,000,000 bolivares. 
Budgeted expenditures for 1944-45, ap- 
proximately 30 percent of which were 
earmarked for public works, likewise set 





For Liberated Areas: New Transportation 
Equipment Committee 


The Combined Production and Resources Board has announced the for- 
mation of a Transportation Equipment Committee, which will survey the 
rail, port, and inland-waterway transportation needs in liberated areas dur- 


The new committee will assemble all pertinent data concerning supplies 
and production of transportation equipment, including utilization of avail- 
able equipment, that may be required to maintain or reestablish shipping 
services outside the United States, the United Kingdom, and Canada. 
also be the committee’s job to recommend methods for the supply and pro- 
duction of such materials and equipment. 

The Transportation Equipment Committee will cooperate closely with the 
national agencies, military and civilian, that are responsible for the require- 
ments and procurement of transportation equipment in their respective 
It will receive and consider reports on transportation needs from 
the various Allied countries and from the United Nations Relief and Re- 


It will 


It will also make recommendations to the Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board as to how these needs can best be met from the combined 
These recommendations will be transmitted 
to the appropriate national agencies for action. 
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a new record. Higher exchange pre. 
miums for exports of coffee and cocog 
and additional credits for agricultura] 
and industrial activities were representa. 
tive of the Government’s program for the 
development of agriculture and industry, 


MANUFACTURING 


Most industrial enterprises continueg 
operations at or near full capacity, stim. 
ulated by shortages of imported goods 
attributed in part to import-control re. 
strictions. The _vegetable-oil-and-fat 
industry, however, was a notable excep. 
tion, having suffered from a shortage of 
imported raw materials. 

The availability of substantial amounts 
of capital for investment and heavy de. 
mands for most products were reflecteg 
in plans for the establishment of new 
industries and the expansion of existing 
plants. New developments, under con. 
struction or projected, included cement 
plants at Barcelona, Chichiriviche, San 
Cristobal, Valera, and Maracaibo, a tan. 
nery at Puerto Cabello, a cardboard fac- 
tory at Petare, a brewery at Barquisi- 
meto, a plant for the production of yeast 
and related products at Caracas, a tire 
factory, and various new pharmaceutica] 
laboratories. The construction of a new 
textile mill and the modernization of 
several existing plants were also defj- 
nitely projected. 


MINING 


Petroleum production rose steadily 
from a daily average of 574,000 barrels 
at the beginning of April to 752,650 bar- 
rels at the end of June, a substantia] 
increase over the daily average of 570,000 
barrels during the first quarter of this 
year and 492,000 barrels during 1943. 
Drilling activities continued with the re- 
ported objective of achieving a daily pro- 
duction of 900,000 barrels by the end of 
the year. 

On June 23 the Government called for 
bids on oil exploitation concessions cov- 
ering aproximately 310,500 acres of 
already proved properties on national 
reserve lands in the States of Guarico 
and Falcon. Conditions for the 
acceptance of bids included an under- 
taking to refine within Venezuela at least 
10 percent of the oil produced from the 
concessions and not to refine the balance 
of production, or its equivalent from old 
concessions, within the Caribbean area. 

Increased interest in the possibilities 
of Venezuela’s diamond fields, evidenced 
by recent press articles, was further re- 
flected by the recent application by a 
domestic company for various conces- 
sions covering nearly 100,000 acres in the 
State of Bolivar. Since the Govern- 
ment’s policy to date has been to restrict 
diamond exploitation to the primitive 
methods used by individual miners, the 
company offered special inducements for 
the concessions, such as extra production 
royalties and commitments to assist in 
the agricultural and commercial de- 
velopment of this sparsely-populated and 
remote area. 

After preliminary studies conducted 
during the early part of the year, an 
American firm made application for 
bauxite concessions totaling nearly 
50,000 acres in the Territory of Delta 
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Amacuro near British Guiana. Approv- 


al of this application, as well as those re- 
lating to diamonds and other minerals, 
however, was expected to be delayed 
until after legislative action on the 
pending revision of the mining law. 


AGRICULTURE 


Preliminary reports to the Ministry of 
Agriculture indicated the likelihood of 
an unusually large corn crop and sub- 
stantially larger harvests of coffee, cocoa, 
rice, plantains, beans, and other lesser 
crops than in 1943. Acreage planted 
throughout the country was generally 
in excess of preceding years, primarily 
because of prevailing high prices. The 
1944-45 coffee harvest has been officially 
estimated at 800,000 bags, an increase of 
300,000 bags over the 1943-44 season. 
The cocoa crop was also reported to be 
definitely larger than that of last year, 
although no Official estimates have been 
announced. 

The production of sisal, stimulated by 
wartime demands and high prices, has 
expanded considerably. The 1944 crop 
has been estimated at from 1,300 to 1,400 
metric tons as compared with 1,100 tons 
in 1943. Domestic annual consumption 
has been calculated at approximately 
900 tons, and it is understood that the 
surplus up to 500 tons has already been 
contracted for export to the United 
States. Additional planting on an ex- 
tensive scale have been reported in the 
Barquisimeto district and on Margarita 
Island. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The volume of imports during the 
second quarter of 1944 reached a war- 
time peak of 158,500 metric tons, un- 
official statistics revealed as compared 
with 82,300 tons during the preceding 
quarter and a quarterly average of 
175,577 tons in 1939. The share of the 
United States rose from 74,400 tons (90 
percent) during the first quarter of 1944 
to 146,200 tons (93 percent) during the 
3 months ended June 30. Cement ac- 
counted for a substantial portion of the 
increased volume of imports, with heavy 
shipments of supplies for the petroleum 
industry, wheat flour, and structural 
steel. 

Exports of coffee during the quarter 
under review totaled 92,510 bags (of 60 
kilograms), an increase of 2,679 bags 
over the preceding quarter, but 54,415 
bags under the corresponding period of 
1943. Total shipments of coffee to the 
United States during the first 9 months 
of the current quota year amounted to 
only 294,157 bags, or 53 percent of 553,- 
652 bags, the revised annual quota for 
1943-44. 

Shipments of cocoa during the quarter 
were officially reported at 4,095 metric 
tons, 24 percent lower than those of the 
first quarter of the year and 13 percent 
below the corresponding period of 1943. 

Exports of rum and chocolate in- 
creased sharply. 


TRADE AND PRICES 


Despite the sharp increase in import 
tonnage during the quarter to a level ex- 
ceeded only in 1939, shortages were en- 
countered in most lines of imported prod- 
ucts still in short supply in the United 
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Australia Needs Bold Immigration Policy, Says 
High Commonwealth Official 


Need for a bold immigration policy for Australia was emphasized by Acting 
Prime Minister Francis Forde at a trades-union conference in Melbourne. 
Forde made it clear that immediately Australia has solved problems associ- 
ated with the rehabilitation of service men and war workers, the Government 
will begin a drive to attract workers from other parts of the world to settle 
in Australia. Forde said he hoped technical workers and their families who 
could help develop peacetime industries would want to make their homes in 
Australia. “The Labor movement has opposed, and I believe rightly, immi- 
gration motivated by the hope of cheap labor,” Forde said. “We have op- 
posed immigration on a large scale while Australians remain unemployed. 
But if we can fully develop employment, not only for our 7,250,000 people, but 
for many newcomers, I believe we owe it to our children and our children’s 
children to go out and attract and help others to come here from Europe 


Hundreds of British war orphans, as well as children whose parents sent 
them to Australia for safety early in the war, are now established in Aus- 
tralia. Many, the Government believes, will remain in the country. It is 
hoped also that British children who have lost their parents and homes in the 
war will be able to go to Australia as new settlers. It is possible that a special 
mission will be sent to Europe to arrange passage for suitable children, who 
would be given precedence over adult migrants. 

Among others that the Australian Government will seek to attract are 
British servicemen who will be based in or near Australia when the war ends. 
Members of the United States forces who have been serving in the Southwest 
Pacific would also be welcomed, it is stated. A number have already declared 
their intention of settling in Australia after the war. 

A recent scientific survey revealed that even if migrants arrived at the rate 
of 40,000 a year, Australia’s population by 1990 would be only 9,000,000. It is 
believed that the country could maintain a population of 20,000,000. 
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States, including woolen and cotton tex- 
tiles, hardware, building materials, 
canned goods, lard, and vegetable oils 
and fats. The arrival of imported trucks 
and the increased output of domestic 
tires eased the supply situation in these 
commodities. Acute shortages, however, 
prevailed in food items and raw materials 
for the vegetable-oil industry. Corn, 
beans, rice, meats, and other staples were 
scarce in most parts of the country and, 
although crop estimates were favorable, 
prices rose nearly to record levels. 

Wholesale and retail trades remained 
active, and collections were reported good 
on both import bills and internal trans- 
actions. Credits were extended on a 
more liberal basis, and interest rates de- 
clined to as low as 5 percent on good 
risks, as compared with 512 to 6 percent 
at the beginning of the year. 

Wholesale prices advanced nearly 5 
percent during the quarter, with food- 
stuffs and textiles representing the more 
important increases. The index for fuel 
and power declined sharply as the result 
of a drop in gasoline prices following a 
tax reduction on June 1, and that for 
construction materials also declined, re- 
flecting the heavy imports of cement. 
In an effort to check rising food costs, the 
Price Control Board established a maxi- 
mum-price schedule for meats on June 
17 and was reported to have under con- 
sideration the establishment of maximum 
and minimum prices for foodstuffs, de- 
signed to restrict middleman profits and 
assure growers of reasonable returns. 


CONSTRUCTION AND PUBLIC WORKS 


Construction activity has expanded 
steadily in recent months, stimulated by 
the availability of surplus funds and the 


trend toward suburban development. 
Building permits issued in Caracas dur- 
ing the quarter totaled nearly 23,000,000 
bolivares and were substantially higher 
than in the preceding quarter or the cor- 
responding period of 1943. Building 
construction included both low-cost 
housing developments in suburban areas 
and modern theater and commercial 
structures in urban centers. 
Expenditures totaling 71,000,000 boli- 
vares for public works were included in 
the 1944-45 budget. The total includes 
27,000,000 for road construction, 14,000,- 
000 for schools, 8,000,000 for the Univer- 
sity City in Caracas, 12,000,000 for water 
and sewer projects, and smaller amounts 
for government buildings and airports. 


LABOR 


The steady increase in living costs has 
led to the development of labor unrest, 
manifested in rather widespread de- 
mands for wage increases and improve- 
ments in labor conditions... Most of these 
demands were settled amicably, a large 
number of firms having granted higher 
wages to their employees. Disturbances 
among bus and streetcar workers in 
Caracas were averted by the Govern- 
ment’s action to refer the controversy to 
compulsory arbitration. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Holdings, Government Rev- 
enue and Expenditures.—The anti-infla- 
tionary measure whereby the petroleum 
companies in Venezuela borrowed locally 
instead, of selling dollar exchange, in 
order to meet their needs for Venezuelan 
currency, resulted in an excess of sales 
over purchases by the Central Bank dur- 
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Technical Training in India to Aid Civil Industry 


Declaring that its Technical Training Scheme has demonstrated that semi- 
skilled laborers can be trained for all industries in 6 to 8 months as adequately 
as was possible in 2 to 3 years of peacetime apprenticeship, the Government 
of India has under consideration a plan to adjust the training program to fit 
men for the wartime needs of civil industry, according to a resolution pub- 
To that end, the Government has decided to 
set up an advisory committee to review existing methods and programs of 
training and to advise how they may be adapted to this new purpose. 

The committee will also advise the Government as to methods of introduc- 
ing the trainees into industry in such a way that highly skilled men may be 
The body will be composed of represen- 
tatives of private engineering firms, ordnance factories, the railway and 
shipbuilding industries, and the National Service Labor Tribunal. 
tary to the Government of India, Department of Labor, will act as chairman, 
and the Director of Training of the Department of Labor will be vice chair- 


In the 3 years of its existence, the Technical Training Scheme has pre- 
pared 63,000 men to meet the need for semiskilled labor in India’s defense 
services, in ordnance and munitions factories, and in private industry en- 
Of this number, 52,000 have joined the technical 
branches of the defense services, and 3,000 have gone into ordnance factories. 
Civil industries have not absorbed these trainees in any large number, appar- 
ently securing their laborers from the ordinary market and/or training their 
The Indian railways and the shipbuilding industries have their 
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ing May and June for the first time in 
many months. Thus, whereas _ pur- 
chases exceeded sales by $6,769,000 in 
April, sales exceded purchases by a total 
of $983,000 in May and June. The Cen- 
tral Bank’s exchange holdings increased 
by $5,786,000 in the second quarter of 
1944 as compared with $12,843,000 in the 
first quarter. 

Despite this second-quarter increase 
in exchange holdings, equivalent to 17,- 
879,000 bolivares, and an increase of 
13,555,000 bolivares in the Central Bank’s 
rediscounts, notes in circulation rose by 
only 7,528,000 bolivares between the end 
- of March and the end of June, or from 
278,133,000 to 285,661,000 bolivares. This 
relatively small increase in notes was due 
mainly to the fact that deposits in the 
Central Bank, chiefly those of the Gov- 
ernment, rose substantially. 

Receipts of 130,000,000 bolivares for the 
last quarter of the fiscal year brought 
the total government revenue to the rec- 
ord level of 430,000,000 bolivares, exclud- 
ing 24,000,000 bolivares derived from the 
public works bonds. This figure was 
more than 104,000,000 bolivares above 
the budget estimates and 114,000,000 
bolivares above actual revenues for 
1942-43. Primary factors in the in- 
creased receipts included 149,000,000 
bolivares from petroleum activities, 40,- 
000,000 bolivares from the recently im- 
posed income tax, and higher receipts 
from customs duties totaling 96,000,000 
bolivares. Government expenditures, 
exceeded only in 1939-40, totaled 362,- 
000,000 bolivares, nearly 15,000,000 boli- 
vares in excess of original estimates, but 
58,000,000 bolivares less than receipts. 
This surplus plus 24,000,000 bolivares 
realized from the sale of public works 
bonds brought the treasury surplus up to 
107,000,000 bolivares as of June 30, 1944, 
as compared with the outstanding in- 
ternal debt of 25,000,000 bolivares. 

Expenditures for 1944-45 were esti- 
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mated at 370,000,000 bolivares, an in- 
crease of 22,000,000 bolivares over the 
preceding year’s estimates and nearly 
8,000,000 bolivares higher than actual 
expenditures in 1943-44. An outstand- 
ing item of the budget was the alloca- 
tion of approximately 113,000,000 boli- 
vares for continuing the public-works 
program planned in 1942. Anticipated 
revenue for 1944-45 was estimated at 
340,000,000 bolivares, a substantial de- 
cline from actual revenues of the past 
year and more than 30,000,000 bolivares 
below estimated expenditures. It was 
generally anticipated, however, that ex- 
panded petroleum production, the rising 
trend in customs receipts, and an ex- 
pected increase in income-tax returns 
would bring the actual revenue far in 
excess of estimates. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reduction in Customs Tariffs and In- 
ternal Tazes—In line with the an- 
nounced policy of utilizing revenues from 
the income tax as a basis for reducing 
customs tariffs and internal taxes in 
Venezuela, the initial duty reductions of 
February 24, 1944, on machinery, agri- 
cultural equipment, and various raw ma- 
terials were supplemented on May 26 
with substantial reductions in the duty 
rates on an additional list of products. 
These included, principally, automotive 
parts and accessories, calculating and 
duplicating machines, various raw and 
manufactured mineral products, abra- 
sives, and refractory glass. The annual 
loss in revenue from duty reductions al- 
ready in effect or contemplated was offi- 
cially estimated at nearly 15,000,000 bol- 
ivares and an additional! 18,500,000 pesos 
from the internal-tax reductions on salt, 
matches, and gasoline. 

Import-license requirements were 
eliminated on a wide range of commod- 
ities, but were continued in force on ship- 
ments subject to export control in the 
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United States and on merchandise clas- 
sified by the Import Control Commis- 
sion of Venezuela as competitive with 
domestic products. 


Transport and Communication 


Developments in Air and Rail Trans- 
portation.—Developments in air trans- 
portation in Venezuela during the sec. 
ond quarter included negotiations be- 
tween the government-owned Linea 
Aeropostal and the Cruzeiro do Sul of 
Brazil for a joint service between their 
terminal points of Santa Elena and Bog 
Vista, respectively. Negotiations were 
also reported to-be under way for the 
formation of a Venezuelan subsidiary of 
Taca Airways, which was expected to 
inaugurate regular flights exclusively 
for freight shipments in the near future. 
The Avensa line (Aerovias VeneZolanas) 
inaugurated a new service between La 
Guaira and eastern Venezuela during 
May. Budgeted expenditures for agir- 
port construction totaled more than 
3,000,000 bolivares, with definite alloca- 
tions for new fields at Barcelona and 
Zaraga and between 15 and 20 others 
under consideration. 

Serious consideration was also given 
to the project for the construction of 
a railroad from Caracas to the cattle- 
producing regions of the llanos. 


South African 


Machinery: Output 
Advances Greatly 


(Continued from p. 4) 





the leading occupation of the country 
for many years. Approximately 86 per- 
cent of the European inhabitants of the 
Union of South Africa are engaged in 
tilling the soil. It was estimated recent- 
ly that about 14,000,000 acres are under 
cultivation — growing chiefly maize, 
wheat, and kafircorn. Exports of agri- 
cultural products rank second only to 
gold. 

Agricultural equipment was one of the 
three leading types of machinery im- 
ported before the war. In 1939, imports 
of farm implements were valued at $5,- 
722,210, of which the United States sup- 
plied $2,667,707 worth. That larger 
quantities of kafir hoes and picks are 
imported than any other one item tells 
the story of prevalent farming methods 
in South Africa. 

Throughout the country, thousands of 
African workers may still be seen culti- 
vating the land with hoes. European 
farmers have hesitated to invest thou- 
sands of dollars in equipment which 
might not be needed in a drought year, 
especially when they can get:the same 
work done by hiring large numbers of 
laborers at incredibly low wages. Many 
African farmers work on a share-crop 
basis and cannot afford mechanical 
equipment. 

Today, however, South African farm- 
ers are asking for more agricultural ma- 
chinery than ever before—partly because 
of difficulty in obtaining labor. Some 
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workers are taking jobs in industrial 
centers at higher wages, and others are 
enlisting in the Army. Paradoxically, 
just at a time when laborers are not to 
pe had, enormous amounts of farm pro- 
duce are needed for feeding the Army. 
Dehydration plants and canneries have 
sprung up throughout the country, as- 
suring the farmer a market for his sur- 
plus crops. In one Such cannery, located 
at Port Elizabeth, 50 percent of the com- 
pany’s products, consisting of meat and 
mixed vegetables, are for military con- 
tracts; 20 percent for export to Great 
Britain; and 30 percent for the domestic 
market. The firm’s owners hope to 
maintain and enlarge production after 
the war by exporting to foreign coun- 
tries. 

Local industrialists have been alert to 
the rising need of the farmer and are 
now geared to produce simple types of 
farm machinery in larger quantities— 
particularly flat and angle plowshares, 
single-furrow plows, cultivators, har- 
rows, landside molds, ditchers, and a 
diversity of spare parts. A Germiston 
firm is utilizing armor plating rejected 
by Iscor to produce disks for plows, and 
is turning out nearly 200 daily. 

All-steel windmills, first produced in 
1943, proved so satisfactory that raw ma- 
terials were released for their manufac- 
ture on a large scale. 

Farm-machinery production, amount- 
ing to 4,000 tons in 1942, was tripled by 
1943, because of aid given by Pretoria’s 
foundries. By 1942, domestic plants 
were reported to be supplying about half 
the demand for farm implements. The 
situation is not quite so prosperous as 
the first glance would indicate, how- 
ever, since this figure includes machinery 
assembled in South African factories 
from imported parts. 

As yet, no effort has been made to pro- 
duce the more complicated types of agri- 
cultural implements. There is some 
doubt on the part of South African 
authorities as to whether it will ever be 
advisable, because the local demand 
would not be large enough to enable fac- 
tories to manufacture the variety of im- 
plements needed, in quantities large 
enough to permit a low retail price. 


Mining Equipment 


Quantities of mining equipment are 
required annually to bring gold and dia- 
monds out of South African deposits. 
One-third of the world’s gold supply is 
taken from these cavernous depths, to 
be shuttled off to surface refineries, and 
from there to waiting ships. 

Labor and machinery are two essen- 
tials for getting these tremendous re- 
sources from the mines. It is estimated 
that 82 percent of all industrial workers 
in South Africa are engaged in mining 
gold. During 1942, $12,765,651 worth of 
machinery was purchased by mines, of 
Which $7,594,732 worth was imported and 
$5,170,919 worth was produced locally. 

Mining equipment represented 13.5 
percent of the total value of machinery 
imports in 1939-—a greater portion than 
any other single class. Also, the mining 
industry tops the list as chief purchaser 





of domestically produced machinery. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


In fact, when many of the machine shops 
were established near Johannesburg, 
they manufactured mining equipment 
almost exclusively. 

In an industry as old as this, much 
of the machinery is in a dilapidated con- 
dition, and gives out under constant. wear 
and tear. Perhaps in normal times a 
given unit would have been replaced by 
a new one, but, under the pressure of 
wartime economy, it is “made to do” by 
replacing various parts with spares— 
hence, the unusual demand for replace- 
ments. Even as far back as 1938 the 
value of spares for rock drills purchased 
was four times greater than that of new 
rock drills. 

Manufacturers of mining machinery 
(like producers of agricultural imple- 
ments) at present are limiting them- 
selves to the simpler types of equipment, 
such as scraper hoists, pumps, suction 
fans, rock drills, tube mill liners, and 
steel balls. Articles requiring a high de- 
gree of engineering skill and technique, 
or those the consumption of which is not 
sufficient to warrant production on a 
fairly large scale, are still ordered from 
abroad. Undoubtedly, a backlog of or- 
ders for more complicated types of min- 
ing machinery which cannot be obtained 
from abroad at present, and which local 
factories are not producing, is constantly 
mounting. 
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Other Types of Machinery 


Machinery production also has been 
sponsored for other industries. Fac- 
tories for making boot-and-shoe equip- 
ment have been started in order to supply 
the rapidly growing footwear establish- 
ments. At present, not only has the 
Army been supplied with more than 
7,000,000 pairs of boots but the civilian 
demand also has been met. In 1939, 
$177,991 worth of boot- and shoe-making 
equipment was imported. ‘ 

The textile industry is proceeding on 
a fairly large scale, since textile imports, 
which before the war approximated $35,- 
555,466 annually, have been limited. Ma- 
chinery for the textile industry, part of 
which is now being produced at home, 
had an import value of $59,600 in 1939. 

South Africa’s first fine-cotton spin- 
ning and weaving factory recently began 
operations at Benoni, on the Rand. Raw 
materials will be furnished mainly by 
the nearby Belgian Congo. In the com- 
ing years more rapid developments are 
expected along this line. 

Whether machinery production will 
continue to advance after the war and 
whether it will include other types of 
equipment than are now being manufac- 
tured are questions which greatly inter- 
est South African industrialists and for- 
eign exporters. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


MONOPLANE TRAINER PRODUCED IN 
ARGENTINA 


A monoplane trainer has been de- 
signed by Suerio and put into production 
in Argentina, states the foreign press. 
It has an 80-horsepower Continental 
motor, a maximum speed of 124 miles per 
hour at a flying weight of 1,390 pounds, 
and a span of 36 feet and 3 inches. 

The trainer is called the “IMPA Tu. 
SA. O” and has been developed from the 
“IMPA RR-11.” Other IMPA types are 
said to be under development, including 
a two-motor medium-weight transport 
monoplane. 


PLANE PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


The S. N.C. A. du Sud-Ouest of France 
has for some time been developing a 
type of plane for carrying mail, states the 
foreign press. The S. O. 80 “Biarritz” 
is powered with two Bearn 6-D air- 
cooled, six-cylinder engines of 410 horse- 
power for take-off at 2,900 revolutions 
per minute, driving three-bladed, elec- 
trically controlled Ratier airscrews. 
Empty weight is 4,210 pounds, and it 
carries a useful load of 2,403 pounds. It 
features a metal monocoque fuselage, 
and it can carry five passengers or 1,100 
pounds of mail. There are dual controls, 
and the all-metal wings have camber- 
changing landing flaps with a maximum 
deflection of 45° tapering sharply on 
both edges to small, round tips with 
dihedral from flat center section. 
Housed in the wing center section are two 
fuel tanks of 40 gallons each and two 
additional ones in outer panels. 

The tail wheel is fixed, and the under- 
carriage is of conventional design. The 
wing loading is 29.9 pounds per square 
foot, and power loading is 8.05 pounds per 
horsepower. 

Reportedly, a new model, the S. O. 91, 
is being developed from this prototype. 

The ZSO-523, a cargo aircraft designed 
by the German Zeppelin Luftschiffbau 
G. m. b. H., of Friedrichshafen, is being 
produced by a French company in 
France, according to the European press. 

The aircraft is reported to have a gross 
weight of $0 tons, to be powered with six 
Gnome-Rhone 14-N engines of about 
1,000 horsepower each, and to be 
equipped with a landing gear of six 
partly retractable wheels. 


GLIDING SCHOOLS, RUMANIA 


Two gliding schools, operated by the 
Rumanian Association for Propaganda 
and Aviation, during the 1943 flying sea- 
son trained and issued licenses to 191 
glider pilots at Budesti-Chioplea and at 
Campina, states the foreign press. Re- 
pair workshops are also maintained at 
Budesti-Chioplea. 
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COMMODITIES 


The schools, it is reported, use 22 
gliders, among which are 2 Polish types, 
Wrona and Salamandra, the German 
Grunau 9, Schulgleiter, and Grunau 
Baby. 


Swiss AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


The aircraft industry in Switzerland 
has grown in the past few years, and 
today, states the European press, it em- 
ploys 5,000 workers. 

The first prototype of the first Swiss 
transport design, states this source, is 
called the “Pilatus” SB-2, built by the 
“Pilatus” Flugzeugwerke A. G. of Stans. 

This aircraft, a feeder type, has a 
single 440-horsepower motor, and is de- 
signed for flights in the mountainous 
area where the only available landing 
fields are small. The aircraft has a 
high-wing, fixed undercarriage, a low- 
wing loading, and a gross weight of 4,850 
pounds. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION, U. K. 


The British Minister of Aircraft Pro- 
duction stated recently that during the 
12 months ended in March 1944, 27,273 
new aircraft were delivered from fac- 
tories in the United Kingdom, according 
to the British press. In 1940, 15,049 air- 
craft were delivered; in 1939, 7,940; in 
1938, 2,827; and in 1936, 1,830. The 
weight of airframe production during 
the same period was nearly 200,000,000 
pounds, or more than 50 times as great 
as the weight of airframes turned out in 
1936. 

The Minister also reported that 60,000 
airplane engines were delivered in the 12 
months ended in March 1944, while the 
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; New Nova Scotia Machine 
Plucks 100 Birds an Hour 


Garden hose cut into short 
lengths to make flails or fingers, 
plus ordinary handyman ingenu- 
ity, is all there is to the poultry- 
plucking machine that has been 
patented by the Nova Scotia Gov- 
ernment and with which one man 
can pluck 100 birds an hour, says 
the Agricultural Department of 
the Canadian National Railways. 
With the manpower shortage that 
exists today the machine has 
proved a veritable boon to poultry- 
men and farmer poultry pools 
generally. 

The machine was introduced in 
Nova Scotia in 1942 and has cre- 
ated a wide stir of interest in the 
poultry world, requests for plans 
coming from all parts of Canada as 
well as the United States and 
Britain. No royalties are taken by 
the Nova Scotia Government. 
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horsepower equivalent of this engine pro. 
duction was five and one-half times as 
great as during the first 12 months of the 
war. 


Automotive 
Products 


VEHICLES REGISTERED IN BOLIVIA 


Passenger automobiles, trucks, and 
busses registered in Bolivia as of Apri 
1944 totaled 2,321, 3,388, and 168, respec. 
tively. More than 50 percent of the pas. 
senger cars and busses, and almost one- 
third of the trucks registered are in the 
Department of La Paz. No automotive 
vehicles are listed in the Department of 
Pando, and only 2 (‘both trucks) are 
registered in the Department of Beni. 


MOTORCARS IN SOUTHERN CHINA 


Public and private motorcars in opera- 
tion in certain provinces of southern 
China, according to statistics released 
recently, total 1,000 in Hunan, 490 in 
Fukien, and 900 in Kwangsi. 


VEHICLES IN OPERATION IN LIBERIA 


Passenger cars, including private. 
government, and public cars, and 4- 
wheeled cycle cars in operation in Li- 
beria as of January 1, 1944, numbered 
57. Trucks, including automotive fire- 
fighting apparatus, sprinklers, and street 
cleaners, totaled 191; busses and all pub- 
lic conveyances seating 8 or more passen- 
gers, totaled 6, trailers, 18, and motor- 
cycles and 3-wheeled vehicles, 14. 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES IN SWEDEN 


The shortage of motor fuel and rubber 
tires has caused a marked decline in the 
motor traffic in Sweden during the war. 

The following table shows the number 
of licensed motor vehicles in Sweden for 
the 5-year period 1939-43: 





Item 1G39 1040 M41 1942 1943 
Passenger car 180,717 34,646 31,854 36,980 36,00 
Busses 5 109 , 604 3523 3,509 3,84 
I'rucks 63,028 43.084 38,908 38,957 37,801 
Hea mot 

evcles 18.711 22.840 6.640 6,401 





Beverages 


AUSTRALIAN BREWING INDUSTRY 


The Australian brewing industry has 
been operating under great difficulties 
since the start of the war. Raw mate- 
rials and manpower have become scarcer 
while demand has grown. 

The amount of beer available for - 
villian consumption has been cut about 
one-third, and demands of the armed 
forces have been greater than the quan- 
tity of beer available for them. 
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There are 32 breweries operating in 
Australia: There are 6 in New South 
Wales, 8 in Victoria, 6 in Queensland, 4 
in South Australia, 6 in Western Aus- 
tralia, and 2 in Tasmania. 

Australian production of malt liquors 
(beer, ale, and stout), together with ex- 
ports and imports of this commodity in 
recent years, are shown in the following 
table: 





[In imperial gallons] 
—— 

Year Production | Imports Exports 
1938-39. . - 89, 231,904 . 132,444 385, 257 
1939-40... 93, 864,990 | 137, 254 746, 463 
1940-41. 104, 728,338 | 46,443 | 6,475,815 
1941-42. 109, 155,107 | 41,341 | 6,918, 854 
1942-43... .-- 99,818,132 | 110,352 | 3,158, 150 








There is no information available as 
to stocks of malt liquors held by the 
preweries at various times since 1937. 
The Acting Commonwealth Statistician 
estimates that about 3,000,000 imperial 
gallons of beer, ale, and stout were held 
in stock on June 30, 1943. 

All raw materials used by the brewing 
industry of Australia, such as barley 
(used in the production of malt), hops, 
and sugar, are produced in the country. 
In 1939-40 Australian breweries used 
3,046,483 bushels of malt, 2,471,099 
pounds of hops, and 17,742 long tons of 
sugar. 

Bottles and labels are made in Aus- 
tralia, and the labels are now being 
made from locally produced paper. Be- 
fore the war hemlock was imported 
from Canada for the cases, but all cases 
are now manufactured from domestic 
woods. Most of the machinery in the 
breweries is imported from the United 
Kingdom, but some is of United States 
manufacture. Germany formerly sup- 
plied some brewing machinery. 

The production and distribution of 
beer in Australia is regulated by the 
Federal Government, and the retail sale 
and consumption by the various States. 

Australian sources are of the opinion 
that after the war the Australian brew- 
ing industry, protected by a substantial 
tariff duty on beer and with all the 
needed raw materials available locally, 
will resume its place as the supplier of 
the domestic demand for beer and will 
again export beer to New Zealand, New 
Guinea, and the various island groups 
of the Pacific Ocean. In its export 
markets Australian beer meets little 
competition except from New Zealand 
and occasionally United States beer. 


Chemicals 


CaLcIUM-CARBIDE SUPPLIES, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s imports of calcium car- 
bide declined substantially in 1943, al- 
though fairly large stocks have accumu- 
lated, according to the foreign press. 
Several shipments of the material have 
been received in 1944. 


Consumption of calcium carbide has- 


increased considerably in recent years, 
Particularly for welding purposes, as a 
result of the expansion of local indus- 
tries and an increased volume of repair 
Because machines and equip- 
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Reverse Lend-Lease in Food- 
stuffs From New Zealand 


Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administrator, made the 
following statement today: 

United States forces in the South 
and Southwest Pacific received 
456,939,150 pounds of foodstuffs 
valued at $47,911,000 from the 
Government of New Zealand with- 
out cost, as reverse lend-lease up 
to May 31, 1944. 

The transfers, in pounds, in- 
cluded the following: 


Beef and veal_....... 63, 380, 000 
Lamb and mutton____ 31,910, 000 
ig Ry SORTER 18, 270, 000 
Bacon and ham-_--_--- 26, 380, 000 
Meat, canned______-__ 42, 000, 820 
Other fresh and proc- 

eneed ment. ........ 11, 160, 000 
Se pee see 24, 550, 000 
in sa atrarniemrenns 460, 000 


Milk and cream-_-_-_-_-- 
Milk, evaporated___-- 
Other dairy products. 
POURMIOES sacs nndeense 43, 000, 000 
Other fresh vegetables 43, 560, 000 
Vegetables, canned_._ 13, 820, 000 
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Apples, fresh.-.......- 15, 130, 000 
| RRS eee eer 36, 530, 000 
Other foodstuffs__.-- 41,000, 770 


About 95 percent of the total 
food consumed by the American 
forces in the South and Southwest 
Pacific is provided by Australia and 
New Zealand without cost, under 
reverse lend-lease. Because of 
this, many thousands of tons of 
shipping space are saved, to be de- 
voted to the transport of muni- 
tions and other war matériel from 
the United States to the Pacific 
war theater. 
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ment cannot be replaced under present 
conditions, they are being repaired in 
much greater numbers than previously. 


CHILEAN PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOL 


Alcohol is produced in Chile in large 
quantities, both from grain and as a by- 
product of the wine industry. 

Output of ethyl alcohol has increased 
tremendously since 1940, when it 
amounted to 174,365 kilograms. Produc- 
tion in 1943 totaled 2,945,389 kilograms, 
also an increase over the 1942 figure of 
1,768,383. 

Production of other types of alcohol 
has declined markedly since the 1940 
peak of 5,637,862 kilograms. The 1943 
output of 1,539,250 kilograms showed an 
increase, however, over the 1942 figure 
of 1,004,133. 


BrAZIL’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Brazil’s chemical industry has in- 
creased the value of production 38 per- 
cent since 1938. Chemicals, pharmaceu- 
ticals, perfumes, and toilet preparations 
rank fourth among the country’s 15 ma- 
jor industrial groups, measured by the 
value of their annual output. 

In the past 2 years the chemical in- 
dustry has either initiated or greatly ex- 
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panded the production of more than 125 
products. Sulfuric acid is the most im- 
portant, industrially, and it is estimated 
that about 65,000 tons are now being 
made annually, compared with 48,000 in 
1938. Other important products are 
caffeine, cellulose for rayon and paper 
manufacture, glycerin, acetic acid, citric 
acid, dehydrated castor oil, gunpowder 
and explosives, quebracho extract, ipe- 
cac, many drugs and medicines, and 
transparent films. Production of a 
number of chemicals used in making in- 
secticides and fungicides has increased 
considerably. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, CANADA 


The largest tonnage of fertilizer ever 
used in Canada was consumed this 
spring—more than 500,000 tons. Ar- 
Yrangements are being made for in- 
creased supplies for next year, particu- 
larly of potash, which was in relatively 
short supply during the first part of 
1944, 

Fertilizer Boards in Ontario and Que- 
bec have determined the analyses of 
mixed fertilizers for these Provinces in 
the 1944-45 season. Since larger sup- 
plies of potash are expected to be avail- 
able, several popular types in that group 
have been restored. 

The Fertilizers Council of the Mari- 
time Provinces was expected to an- 
nounce the analyses for that rezion soon. 


PROJECTED CHEMICAL WorRKS, CHINA 


The Kiangsi Hsin Yi Corporation, 
China, will invest ©CN$18,500,000 in 
chemical works in 1944, according to the 
Kiangsi press. 

A fertilizer plant is among the indus- 
trial projects which the Hsin Kannan 
People’s Economic Reconstruction Cor- 
poration plans to establish in 1944, says a 
press report from Kangchow. 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION RESUMED IN EIRE 


The Labbydish factory, County Done- 
gal, Eire, has resumed distillation of 
alcohol from potatoes, a European 
chemical magazine reported in June. 
Surplus potatoes were available to supply 
the factory for a limited time, it was 
stated. 


FINNISH CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Despite wartime conditions, some de- 
velopment has taken place in the Finnish 
chemical industry, according to the 
European press. Considerable research 
has been conducted, although in many 
cases shortages of materials and labor 
have prevented the: growth of new 
processes beyond the experimental stage. 

The State is establishing a large wood- 
sugar plant at Heinola and the Kym- 
mene Co. is engaged on a similar project. 
A calcium-carbide factory has been com- 
pleted, although its operations are con- 
siderably restricted by the fuel shortage. 


PHOSPHOROUS CONSUMPTION, GUATEMALA 


Phosphorus is not produced in Guate- 
mala, and there has been no demand for 
it there until recently. A newly estab- 
lished match company, which plans to 
commence operations this year, will have 
an estimated annual consumption of 
more than 2,000 pounds. Imports of 
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phosphorus this year consist of the 
amount imported by the factory for its 
initial production. 

Consumption of phosphorus will be de- 
termined by the needs of the new enter- 
prise and by the effect of the resumption 
of match imports from Europe after the 
war. 


LocustT-EXTERMINATION CAMPAIGN, KENYA 


Dinitro-ortho-cresol is being used in 
Kenya as a contact poison against locusts, 
a British chemical journal reports. Air- 
craft have been utilized for the applica- 
tion of the poison in the campaign 
agains these insects. 


INSECTICIDE AND DISINFECTANT IMPORTS, 
NEw ZEALAND 


Imports of sheep dip into New Zealand 
in 1943 were valued at £NZ124,716, ac- 
cording to the New Zealand Bureau of 
Statistics. Insecticide imports were val- 
ued at £NZ20,098. 

During the first quarter of 1944, im- 
ports of insecticides and disinfectants 
totaled £NZ47,684. 


SPANISH FERTILIZER SITUATION 


Spain’s supplies of nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers increased almost 60 percent in 1943 
over the preceding year, according to the 
annual report of the Spanish Fertilizer 
Syndicate. Offsetting this improvement, 
however, was a decrease of about 40 per- 
cent in superphosphate supplies, which 
is attributed to the difficulty of obtaining 
imports from North Africa. 

Although total nitrogenous fertilizers 
available in 1943 are shown at approxi- 
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New Wheel Devised, To 
Obvj iate Rubber-Tire Use 


A steel-spring wheel, invented 
in Switzerland and known as the 
Meili “SS” wheel, is being manufac- 
tured in Sweden to replace rubber 
tires. 

The springs are described as be- 
ing bent in the form of an S and 
arranged in a manner to give dou- 
ble spring action which protects 
the chassis and equipment from 
road shocks. There are two sets 
of springs, the outer set adapting 
themselves to the rough portions 
of the road and the inner springs 
elastically supporting the weight 
: of the truck from the hub. 

These wheels reportedly have 
been used successfully in Sweden 
on trucks carrying loads of 4 
metric tons and driven at a speed 
of 65 kilometers an hour on snow- 
covered forest roads that are im- 
passable for vehicles with rubber 
tires and chains. A truck fleet 
hauling 3.5-metric-ton loads of 
wood from the forests during win- 
ter months also has used success- 
fully the ‘new steel-spring wheel. 
Tests on the wheels are being con- 
ducted by a laboratory at Ultuna, 
Sweden. 
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mately 165,000 metric tons, compared 
with 105,000 in 1942, supplies are still far 
below the normal amount of 600,000 tons 
annually, and even further below esti- 
mated needs of 900,000 tons. 

Imports of phosphate rock in 1943 to- 
taled 82000 tons. From this amount, 
plus 40,000 tons of domestic rock, about 
250,000 tons of superphosphate ferti- 
lizers were obtained. In 1942 imports 
amounted to 165,000 tons, which, with 
40,000 tons of Spanish rock, produced 
420,000 tons. Normally, imports of 
phosphate rock amounted to 500,000 
tons. 


SouTH AFRICA’s IMPORTS 


On the whole, South Africa’s imports 
of chemicals, fertilizers, and drugs have 
been well maintained during the war 
years, although there was a substantial 
drop in value in 1943 from the 1942 fig- 
ure. However, marked shifts have oc- 
curred in various products under these 
categories. Imports of chemicals and 
drugs, principally from the United King- 
dom, have increased in value, while a 
decrease is recorded for fertilizers, toilet 
preparations, and perfumery. 


NEw PotTasH Company, U. K. 


A new potash company—Kalium, 
Ltd.—has been registered in the United 
Kingdom, says a British chemical maga- 
zine. It will cooperate with the Minis- 
try of Supply in allocating and distribut- 
ing caustic potash, calcined carbonate of 
potash, and hydrated carbonate of pot- 
ash. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, U. K. 


The fertilizer situation in the United 
Kingdom for the 1944-45 season shows 
some improvement, according to a British 
trade publication. 

More potash is available and the allow- 
ance for the potato crop has been in- 
creased. Nitrogen is more plentiful and 
it is reported that the restrictions im- 
posed on its use last year may be with- 
drawn. Phosphates probably will be 
available in approximately the same 
quantities as during the last season. 


Coal, Coke, Char- 


coal, and Peat 


PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Swedish imports of coal and coke, 
which decreased from 8,681,000 metric 
tons in 1939 to 3,891,000 in 1942, amount- 
ed to 4,821,000 metric tons in 1943. 

Peat production totaled 1,200,000 
metric tons in 1943 (almost as much as 
the 1942 output), 1,050,000 metric tons of 
the 1943 total being produced by modern 
mechanical methods. 

Charcoal production has increased 
steadily during the war and totaled more 
than 5,000,000 cubic meters in 1943 com- 
pared with approximately 2,000,000 cubic 
meters before the war. Methods of 
burning charcoal also have improved, 
about 60 percent now being produced in 
furnaces that. make possible the utiliza- 
tion of valuable byproducts, whereas. be- 
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fore the war most of the charcoal was 
the product of kilns or piles. 


CoAL PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Production of 194,493,000 tons of sala. 
ble coal in the United Kingdom in 1943 
represented the lowest output in recent 


years. The following figures show oyt. 
put for the period 1938 to 1943: 
Tons 

1938_____ dnvininee ium: Sn 
, ee 
i ciccndibe winter tis secandiotanialtng 224, 298, 800 
1941_____ nani 206, 344, 300 
taicciekiccetmane --- 203, 633, 409 
a . 194, 493, 009 


Construction 


CANAL CONSTRUCTION INVESTIGATED IN 
AFGHANISTAN 


The Government of Afghanistan is jn. 
vestigating the feasibility of building g 
canal about 3 miles above Girishk, into 
which water from the Helmand River 
would be diverted. This project report- 
edly would serve not only to irrigate 400. 
000 acres of land but would make pos. 
sible the generating of 4,000 kilowatts of 
hydroelectric power. 


PREFABRICATED HOUSES RECEIVED IN 
ARGENTINA 


San Juan, Argentina, recently received 
a consignment of prefabricated houses 
from Sweden, according to the foreign 
press. They are being used to house 
people who were rendered homeless by 
the earthquake some time ago. 


CONSTRUCTION, BoGoTA, COLOMBIA 


Construction contracts awarded in 
Bogota, Columbia, during May 1944 had 
a value of 3,258,023 pesos, an increase of 
696,405 pesos over the preceding month. 
About 3,000,000 pesos of the May total is 
to be spent on new projects. 

The value of public-works programs 
approved during June was 116,936 pesos. 


PROJECTED DAM, HUNGARY 


Plans have been published in Hungary 
for building a dam in the Viso Valley 
with a reservoir which will hold between 
30,000,000 and 35,000,000 cubic feet of 
water. In addition, 50,000 hectares of 
land would be irrigated by the project, 
according to the foreign press. 


IRRIGATION PrROJEcTS, U.S. S. R. 


Numerous irrigation projects are to be 
carried out during 1944 on the State 
farms in Saratov, Kuibyshev, Stalingrad, 
and Chkalov Oblasts of the Soviet Union, 
reports the Soviet press. Previously 
none of this area was irrigated, but 
present plans call for the building of res- 
ervoirs and the damming of small rivers 
and brooks. 

The first section of one of the largest 
reservoirs in the Soviet Union has been 
completed at Baku and will supply water 
to large vegetable gardens, a park, OI- 
chards, a botanical garden, and a swim- 
ming pool, according to the Soviet press. 
To construct this section, it was neces- 
sary to remove 50,000 cubic meters of 
earth and to lay 10,000 cubic meters of 
stone. 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ELECTRONICS IN BOLIVIA 


Bolivia does not manufacture any elec- 
tronic products. All importers of these 
commodities act as their own distribu- 
tors, three of them using facilities of 
small independent retail establishments. 

There are probably 40,000 radios and 
10,000 radiophonograph combinations in 
use in Bolivia, approximately 80 percent 
of which are equipped to receive interna- 
tional short-wave broadcasts. Dealers’ 
stocks contain about 2,000 radios, valued 
roughly at $118,250 (dealers’ cost), and 
120 radio-phonograph sets, valued at 
$20,000 ‘dealers’ cost). 

The following transmitting stations are 
operated in Bolivia: 54 commercial 
proadcasting stations, 6 operated by the 
Government; 12 amateur transmitting 
stations, licensed but not currently oper- 


- ating; 7 experimental stations; 12 inter- 


national radio-telephone and radio-tele- 
graph stations; 13  radio-telegraph 
transmitters aboard commercial air- 
craft; 32 private radio-telegraph and 
radio-telephone stations; 56 State ra- 
dio-telegraph stations for public serv- 
ice. Transmitters for these units have 
been maintained with little or no inter- 
ruption in service, despite the limited 
supply of parts available. 

About one-fifth of all radios in use be- 
fore the war were of German make. 
Nearly 5,000 sockets in these radios have 
been converted to use American-made 
tubes. European tubes are practically 
unobtainable in Bolivia with the excep- 
tion of a few Phillips tubes made by 
Phillips, Argentine subsidiary. Probably 
90 percent of the radios in use at present 
are designed for tubes made in the United 
States. About 60 percent of the X-ray 
equipment is so designed. 

Installed public-address systems are in 
common use in several small Bolivian 
towns, being employed daily for radio 
programs, interspersed with occasional 
municipal announcements. Portable 
public-address systems are used infre- 
quently by the Government and by 
municipalities, mainly for special festivi- 
ties and political meetings. Sound 
trucks are employed to a very limited 
extent. 

Sixty-five diagnostic X-ray units are 
being used in Bolivia. 

Importations of electronic products 
into Bolivia are controlled by the Pri- 
orities Committee of the Banco Central, 
which is appointed by the Government. 
Prices are controlled and supervised by 
the Price Control Office and are subject 
to a sales tax. 

Usual credit terms are 50 percent of 
purchase price paid at the time of sale 
and the balance paid in six monthly in- 
Stallments bearing interest at 8 percent. 
Cash sales usually carry a 10-percent 
discount. 

Newspapers and broadcasting stations 
are the most widely used mediums of 
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advertising electronic products in Bo- 
livia. The showing of slides in motion- 
picture theaters is used to a limited ex- 
tent in advertising these products. No 
advertising is being done at present in 
anticipation of post-war sales, but sales 
organizations are being maintained by 
importers and dealers in expectation of 
post-war trade. Bolivians are interested 
in having United States exporters of elec- 
tronic products represented in their 
country after the war. 


POWER PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Chile produced 58,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electric current in 1943, which 
is 5,000,000 kilowatt-hours above the 
1942 production, states a League of Na- 
tions publication. 


ELECTRICAL-APPLIANCE MANUFACTURE RE- 
SUMED IN NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Manufacturers’ Fed- 
eration has drawn up a plan for the 
manufacture and sale of electrical ap- 
pliances in accordance with Government 
wartime regulations. Electric ranges 
would be the principal item manufac- 
tured and seven-eighths of the entire 
output would be used in new homes (the 
remainder in replacements). Other 
items on the list for limited manufacture 
are washing machines, irons, jugs and 
kettles, elements for domestic water- 
heating systems, radiators, and refrig- 
erators. 

The manufacturers were given their 
respective quotas for the various appli- 
ances to be made under the program and 
voluntarily divided them among them- 
selves for the production period ending 
March 31, 1945. 


ELECTRONICS IN NICARAGUA 


There is almost no production of elec- 
tronic products in Nicaragua. Total 
imports of this type of equipment in 1939 
were valued at $148,893, of which the 
value of the United States share was 
$131,277, or approximately 89 percent. 
In 1943, the total value of imports of 
electronic equipment rose to $155,937, of 
which the value of United States im- 
ports was $147,877 or almost 95 percent. 

One firm in Nicaragua makes a few 
transformers in connection with its radio 
repair shop, materials for the trans- 
formers coming from the United States. 

Distribution of electronic products is 
handled by importers, principally 
through their own retail outlets. Regu- 
lar terms for the sale of radios call for 
one-fourth down and the balance to be 
paid within 10 months or 10 to 12 percent 
off for cash. Advertising of radios and 
tubes is done mainly through newspapers 
and radio broadcasts. 

At present there are between 7,000 and 
8,000 radios in use, all except about 2,000 
being located in Managua. There are 
probably fewer than 500 old-model sets 
which are not equipped for international 
short-wave reception. Most of the 500 
radio-phonograph combination sets in 
use are so designed. Dealer inventories 
of sets and tubes are virtually exhausted. 

Nicaragua has 10 commercial broad- 
casting stations operating with 50 to 750 
watts power. Approximately 30 trans- 
mitters are operated by the Government 
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and private corporations, 2 of which use 
1,000 watts power. 

No industrial X-ray equipment is in 
use in Nicaragua. There are 3 diagnos- 
tic X-ray machines and 6 or 7 dental 
X-ray machines in use. ~ 

Maintenance of all types of electronic 
equipment is at present extremely dif- 
ficult. Break-downs occur in order of 
frequency as follows: Transformers, 
condensers, tubes. Primary causes for 
premature break-downs are poor insula- 
tion and inability to withstand dust, 
heat, and humidity. 

The country has no surplus inventories 
of repair parts or tubes, many receiving 
sets now being out of use because of scar- 
city of parts. Transformers can be re- 
built locally, provided that rewinding 
wire can be procured. There are no 
stocks of European tubes on hand. All 
transmitters and X-ray equipment and 
between 95 and 98 percent of the radios 
are designed to use United States tubes. 

All commodities brought into Nica- 
ragua are subject to import controls 
which require an import permit or an 
import recommendation before goods 
can enter the country. Distribution of 
all radio transmitting tubes is made 
under the direct supervision of the Board 
of Control of Prices and Commerce. 
With these execptions there are at this 
time no trade restrictions which would 
affect the electronic-products field in 
the immediate post-war period. 

Interested manufacturers should be 
able to find plenty of representatives to 
handle their products after the war. 
Some advertising in anticipation of post- 
war sales is already being done by one 
prominent United States firm. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


ScHOOL CHILDREN HELPING IN Foop Pro- 
DUCTION, CEYLON 


School children in Ceylon are taking 
an active part in the Island’s food-pro- 
duction drive, according to the foreign 
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market. 


cod in local waters. 


sumer market. 


oil extracted from its liver. 


rise to it. 


sharp decline to 13,787. 
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Argentina’s New Shark-Fishing Activity Has Important 
Trade Angles 


One of the newest and, in some respects, most picturesque industrial de- 
velopments in Argentina to which the emergency situation created by the 
war has given rise is shark fishing and the industrialization of fish products 
from this novel source of “raw material” supply, says a recent article in the 
Review of the River Plate (Buenos Aires). 
portant is shark liver oil, a considerable proportion of the production of 
which has found a ready and attractive export outlet on the United States 
Shark fishing, it may be added, has also been developing along 
lines of impressive expansion off the Uruguayan coast where catches recorded 
have, on occasion, been of extraordinary proportions. 

It is difficult (says the Review) to form an accurate impression of the 
erowth of this new industry to date in Argentina on account of the lack of 
official and complete statistical data relating to it, and authoritative infor- 
mation regarding the various types of shark which frequent the South At- 
lantic coast off Mar del Plata where Argentine fishing is concentrated. Ac- 
cording to an article contributed recently to La Prensa, shark fishing off Mar 
del Plata was practically unknown prior to July 1943. 
local market of dried codfish, a popular food item in Argentina, formerly im- 
ported from Northern Europe, apparently induced the Mar del Plata fisher- 
men to exercise their ingenuity and seek a suitable substitute for European 
This aspect of the industrial side of shark fishing has 
grown impressively within the past year, and increasing quantities of de- 
hydrated and salted shark meat are now being supplied to the Argentine con- 


The skin of the fish is apparently also put to good and useful service in the 
manufacture of such articles as women’s handbags, wallets, and footwear. 
The most important of the shark’s various “virtues” as a repository of valu- 
able substances, however, is represented by the high vitaminic content of the 
This indeed—the fact that the liver of the shark 
is a notable source of vitamin supply—has been hailed as one of the outstand- 
ing medicinal discoveries of the century—a circumstance which alone would 
seem to justify the assumption that the Argentine shark-fishing industry 
will not eventually decline with the passing of the emergency which gave 


Statistics of catches since August 1943 to the end of that year as published 
in the press article mentioned and attributed therein to the Fisheries Depart- 
ment of the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture, show that in the month in 
question (August 1943), the haul was 20,322 fish. This was increased to 
22.000 the following month and to 45,514 in October. 
54,762 fish was reported for November, but the December result showed a 
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press. Several thousand acres of land 
are being cultivated by them, and crops 
include vegetables, yams, manioc, onions, 
and chilies. An unusually large crop of 
more than 2,000 tons of onions was har- 


vested. 
Coffee 


CoFFEE CROP AND STOCKS, BRAZIL 


During the month of June the Super- 
intendent of Coffee Services estimated 
the 1944-45 coffee crop of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, at 5.090.000 bags and the 1943-44 
crop at 6,482,394 bags. Members of the 
coffee trade in Santos estimated the 
1944-45 coffee crop at between 4,000,000 
and 6,000,000 bags. One firm estimated 
the entire production of Brazil at 10,000,- 
000 bags. 

Stocks of coffee at the port of Santos 
on June 30, 1944, amounted to 3,838,524 
bags of 60 kilograms each, compared 
with 1,732 588 bags on the corresponding 
date in 1943 and 3,739,367 bags on May 
31, 1944. 


GUATEMALAN EXPORTS OF COFFEE 


Coffee exports from Guatemala during 
the first 9 months of the 1943-44 quota 
year declined by about 11 percent com- 
pared with exports during the corre- 


sponding period of the 1942-43 quota 
year. About 81.40 percent of exports dur- 
ing the current quota year went to the 
United States and 16.16 percent to Can- 
ada and Switzerland. 


Fish and Products 
FisH INDUSTRY IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


All indications continue to point to a 
Newfoundland salt-codfish season which 
will surpass the highly successful one of 
1939. Fisheries circles look forward to a 
production of at least 110,000,000 pounds, 
which is the amount estimated for the 
1944 catch and the amount on which 
quotas for consuming countries are 
based. 

The bank fishery is well above last 
year’s in number of vessels operating and 
in average catch per vessel, says the New- 
foundland Fisheries Board. In certain 
sections, particularly in Conception Bay 
and on the south coast, fish are striking 
in numbers far above anything experi- 
enced in recent years. 

First reports from shore fisheries are 
also encouraging. The principal limit- 
ing factor is that of short supplies—lack 
of equipment, such as hooks and cord- 
age, batteries and engines, rubber boots, 
and oilskins. Partly because of this 
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shortage of supplies, a number of fisher. 
men have abandoned the fishery this 
season and have sought employment 
elsewhere. 

Herring packers who shared in the op. 
erations created by the demand for g 
special pack of herring for European re. 
lief packed a total of 40,000 barrels by the 
end of June. These were sold at about 
$12 per barrel, which made for the fish. 
ermen nearly $500,000 above the returns 
for the normal herring pack. An addj- 
tional 5,000 barrels are expected to be 
packed for European relief, making a to. 
tal of 45,000 barrels, or three-fourths of 
the 60,000 barrels ordered for that pur. 
pose. 

The season for live lobster and fresh 
salmon, usually ending early in July, is 
reported to have been highly successful, 

By June 30, 1944, exports of live lob. 
sters from Newfoundland amounted to 
412,434 pounds, compared with 203,501 
pounds for the season ended June 30, 
1943. About two-thirds of the lobster 
catch was exported to Canada and the 
remainder to the United States, as was 
the case last year. 

Fresh salmon exported from New. 
foundland totaled 239,728 pounds by 
June 30, 1944, as against only 97,501 
pounds in the season ended on the cor- 
responding date in 1943. Nearly all the 
salmon was exported to Canada in both 
years. 

Lobsters were exported at an average 
price of 35 cents per pound and salmon 
at about 40 cents per pound. 


Meats and Products 


HoG SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


Argentine packing houses state that 
receipts of hogs in the first 6 months 
of 1944 totaled 1,620,000 head, an in- 
crease of 14 percent as compared with 
1,421,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1943. 

Receipts were small during the first 
few months of 1944, but in March there 
was an upward trend for the entire coun- 
try with receipts totaling 283,000 head, 
as compared with 226,000 head in March 
1943. Since March, weekly receipts have 
been increasing steadily. 

In contrast with a year ago, corn sup- 
plies throughout the country are large 
and despite the Government’s guaran- 
teed minimum price of 5.95 paper pesos 
per 100 kilograms for export, or approxi- 
mately 37 cents a bushel, and 6.10 pesos 
for domestic consumption, or about 45 
cents a bushel, for shelled corn delivered 
in Buenos Aires, current prices of 40 to 
41 centavos for hogs provide very profit- 
able feeding operations. 

Average weights of hogs are running 
higher than a year ago, as much as 10 
percent, according to some reports. Rec- 
ord receipts are exceeding the killing 
capacity of the packing plants, and many 
plants are not killing any larger num- 
bers than a year ago because of lack of 
facilities. 

RESTRICTIONS ON SALES OF FRESH MEAT, 
BRAZIL 


Sales of fresh meat aré prohibited in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays under a res0o- 
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Jution issued July 11 by the Chief of the 
Food Supply Service of the Coordina- 
tion of Economic Mobilization. 

This action was necessary because of 
the scarcity of domestic fatted cattle 
during the dry season in the second 
nalf of the year, the incomplete arrange- 
ments which would make it possible to 
supplement domestic stocks by securing 
supplies from Rio Grande do Sul, and the 
inability to maintain the quota for con- 
sumption, despite a stock of 10,000 tons 
of frozen meat and the special agreement 
for the importation of Argentine meat. 


CANADIAN CONTRACT TO FuRNISH U, K. 
WITH BEEF 


The Minister of Agriculture of Canada 
announced in the House of Commons on 
June 14 that a contract had been signed 
with the United Kingdom under which 
Canada will undertake to ship a mini- 
mum of 100,000,000 pounds of beef—the 
equivalent of 250,000 head of cattle—in 
the calendar years 1944 and 1945. Some 
53,000,000 pounds which have been sent 
to the United Kingdom since last fall are 
being included. 

The Minister stated that any surpluses 
above the 100,000,000 pounds which may 
be available will be taken by Great 
Britain, and that the final figure of ship- 
ments may be three or four times the 
minimum. 

The shipments will be made without 
cutting domestic supplies to the point 
where a resumption of meat rationing 
will be necessary, according. to the 
Minister. 

Purchases by the Meat Board to fulfill 
the export contract will involve a new 
floor-price arrangement for beef, effec- 
tive August 21, when the variable and 
graduated floor schedules in effect since 
May 1943 will be replaced. The new 
floor prices will remain level throughout 
the year. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS HANDLED AT MAGALLANES 
FREEZERS, CHILE 


The number of sheep and lambs 
slaughtered and frozen at the Maga- 
llanes freezers in southern Chile, as well 
as the tonnage of meat frozen for ship- 
ment to the United Kingdom and central 
Chile in the season ended May 17, 1944, 
as compared with the 1943 season, are 
shown in the following table: 





Season Season Percent 
oe ended ended age 
” May 17, | change 
1043 144 from 1043 


Sheepand lambsslaug! 
tered number. _ 1, 052, 024 932, 703 11. 34 
Sheep and lambs frozen 
do S08, 119 706, 122 1.48 
Frozen carcasses and 
byproducts exported 
to the United King 
dom metrie tons 
Frozen carcasses and 
byproducts shipped 
to central Chile do 4,724 41, 36 +4.48 


10, 138 0 100 10.3 





Shipments of frozen mutton to cen- 
tral Chile in 1944 increased 4.48 percent, 
compared with 1943, and were the high- 
est in volume since 1935. A large pro- 
Portion of frozen mutton shipped to 
central Chile is destined for the mining 
regions in the north of the country. 
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Poultry and Products 


CHICKEN AND EGG SITUATION, SWEDEN 


Production of eggs in Sweden from 
September 1, 1943, to August 31, 1944, 
will. total about 42,000 metric tons, as 
compared with about 35,000 tons for 
each of the 2 preceding years and a nor- 
mal production of 60,000 tons, according 
to recent estimates made by the State 
Food Commission. 

During 1944-45 the total yield of eggs 
is expected to increase to approximately 
47,000 tons. 

The exceptionally low production of 
eggs in 1941-42 and 1942-43 was caused 
by the crop failures of 1940 and 1941. 
As a result, the rationing of eggs, which 
is still in effect, was inaugurated on 
September 24, 1941. 

In addition to its domestic production 
of eggs, Sweden imported 38,548,000 
shell eggs in 1941, 8,032,000 in 1942, and 
4,339,000 in 1943. Powdered eggs im- 
ported totaled 512 metric tons in 1942 
and 812 metric tons in 1943. During 
the first 5 months of 1944 about 2,200,- 
000 eggs were imported into Sweden. 
Denmark is understood to have been the 
principal source of shell eggs and the 
United States the chief supplier of pow- 
dered eggs. 

The Swedish chicken flock is esti- 
mated to total 6,500,000, an increase of 
1,000,000 over last year. No figure is 
available as to the present number of 
chicks. The following table shows com- 
plete chicken census figures for the years 
1937 and 1941-43: 





Date Chickens Chicks Total 
Sept. 15, 1937 8, 108, 651 2, 870, 969 10, 979, 620 
June 3, 1941 8, 217, 148 2, 482, 623 10, 699, 771 
June 1, 1942 5, 833, 485 1, 159, 431 6, 992, 916 
June 1, 1943 5, 464, 973 2, 564, 150 8, 029, 123 
June 1, 1044 6, 500. 000 (‘) (‘) 
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Sugars and Products 
THE ARGENTINE SUGAR CROP 


Prospects are that the 1943-44 Argen- 
tine sugar crop will total approximately 
550,000 short tons. This compares with 
an estimate of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture made on June 12, 1944, of 452,000 
short tons of sugar produced from the 
1942-43 crop. Annual domestic con- 
sumption is approximately 540,000 tons. 


HONEY PRODUCTION, PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND, CANADA 


The honey crop on Prince Edward Is- 
land, Canada, during 1944, may be double 
last year’s crop of 32,000 pounds, if the 
weather is favorable. 

The number of beekeepers increased 
from 85 last year to 160 this year, and the 
clover supply is reported to be ample. 

Some beekeepers suffered heavy losses 
in wintering the bees and many colonies 
ordered from the United States. this 
spring were delayed in transit. The Pro- 
vincial government pays the express on 
colonies imported from the United States 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board has announced a subsidy of 50 
cents per pound on such packages. 


HONEY PRODUCTION IN FRENCH Morocco 


The honey production of French Mo- 
rocco is from about 400 apiaries with 
from 40 to 60 hives each, according to 
the foreign press. Most of the apiaries are 
owned by Europeans. 


Vegetables and Products 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTION, GOLD COAST, WEST 
AFRICA 


This year’s vegetable production on 
government farms of the Gold Coast, 
West Africa, is estimated at 1,000,000 
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pounds, an increase of approximately 
230 percent compared with the output of 
300,000 pounds during the preceding 
year. 

Increasing numbers of local growers 
are taking up market gardening. It has 
been announced that the activity of the 
government farms is to be reduced and 
will be discontinued when the local grow- 
ers are in a position to meet the require- 
ments of the colony. 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE, BRAZIL 


A deposit of iron ore at Caue Peak, 
Minas Geraes, Brazil, described as a great 
mass of hard ore, will furnish an esti- 
mated 15,000,000,000 tons of ore suitable 
for high grade steel, according to a for- 
eign press report. Equipment is now be- 
ing installed for production of an esti- 
mated 1,500,000 tons of ore annually. 

To provide for the transportation of 
ore, a 350-mile railroad is being restored 
between Itabira and Victoria. At Peti, 45 
miles from the mine, there is a hydro- 
electric station to which a high-tension 
transmission line is being built. 


CANADIAN IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 


Pig-iron production continues to in- 
crease in Canada, according to an Officia] 
report which shows an output of 170,364 
net tons in April and 175,207 net tons in 
May. The total for the first 5 months of 
the year amounted to 787,984 net tons. 

The output of ferroalloys in the Janu- 
ary to May 1944 period totaled 73,336 net 
tons, 12,818 net tons of which were pro- 
duced in April and 15,876 tons in May. 

The production of 260,825 net tons of 
steel ingots and castings in April and 
263,431 net tons in May raised the total 
for the first 5 months of 1944 to 1,271,833 
net tons. °* 


ACTIVITY IN EIRe’s IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


Foundries in Eire reportedly contin- 
ued operating until recently, when diffi- 
culties were experienced in procuring pig 
iron which is needed in utilizing scrap 
cast iron. The limited supplies of cast 
iron available are being used for the pro- 
duct‘on of essential goods. 

The completion within a year of the 
furnaces of the Haulbowline smelting 
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furnaces is reported to be dependent on 
the receipt of special bricks from abroad. 

Arrangements that have been made 
for the importation of large quantities of 
steel billets into Eire will result in in- 
creased supplies of horseshoes and agri- 
cultural machinery at substantially re- 
duced prices, according to press reports. 


OPERATIONS IN U.S. S. R. 


The output of pig iron in the Soviet 
Union was 19 percent higher in April 
1944 than in the preceding April, steel 
output was 27 percent higher, coke was 
38 percent higher, and output of ore was 
up 11 percent, according to the Soviet 
press. 

The construction is reported—at an 
unstated location in Transcaucasia—of 
a metallurgical plant consisting of an 
iron mine, two concentration plants, an 
agglomeration mill, coke-chemical 
plant, blast and open-hearth furnaces, 
blooming and rolling mills, an electri- 
fied-railway siding, a power station, a 
firebrick factory, forge, foundry, and 
mechanical shop. The labor force is to 
be trained in the Donets Basin. 

The projected capacity of the Novo- 
Tagil iron and steel works in the Soviet 
Union will be second only to the Mag- 
nitogorsk works, says the Soviet press. 
This plant is reported to be a huge in- 
dustrial organization consisting of ore 
mines, concentration and agglomeration 
plants, coke and byproducts plant, blast- 
furnace department, two open-hearth 
departments, and a rolling-mill depart- 
ment that turns out high-grade steel 
products. The iron-ore deposits at Gora 
Vysokaya and Gora Blagodat are suffi- 
cient to provide for large-scale iron and 
steel production. 

Reconstruction is progressing at the 
Makeyeka (Donbas) metallurgical plant 
where five open-hearth furnaces are in 
production and three rolling mills were 
scheduled to commence production in 
May. The first blast furnace was ex- 
pected to be blown in during July. 

The seamless rolled pipe works at the 
Kuibyshev plant in Mariupol, has been 
placed in operation. 

A second coke battery has been placed 
in operation at the Kadiyevka coke- 
ehemical plant; two more batteries and 
one of the principal chemical shops were 
scheduled to begin production before Au- 
gust 1. 
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At a conference of metallurgists of 
Stalino Oblast, it was announced that 
women comprise from 70 to 80 percent of 
all workers engaged in the coke-chemj. 
cal industry. 


TRON-ORE MINES IN BOLIVAR, VENEZUELA 


Development work has begun at the 
iron-ore mines of El Pao, Bolivar, Ven. 
ezuela, states the foreign press. Initia) 
shipments are scheduled to be made late 
in 1944 or early in 1945. 

To permit the shipment of ore, eon. 
struction of a port named Palua jg 
planned on the Orinoco River near San 
Felix. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufacture 
PRODUCTION EXPANDED IN PALESTINE 


Palestine’s boot and shoe industry has 
expanded to the extent that it is now 
able to supply not only domestic require. 
ments but a sizable quantity of military 
footwear for shipment to other terri. 
tories, says a foreign trade journal. 


Pervu’s LEATHER IMPORTS 


During 1943, Peru imported leather 
valued at 4,376,526 soles, an increase of 
approximately 130 percent over imports 
in 1942 valued at 1,889,877 soles. 


SWEDEN TO RECEIVE SHOES FROM ARGEN- 
TINA 


Plans for exporting shoes to Sweden 
are being made by Argentina, says the 
Swedish press. The first samples of 
Argentine shoes (all for women), were 
reported to have arrived in Sweden in 
June, from Buenos Aires. 


Hides and Skins 


PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Production of cattlehides, sheepskins, 
and goatskins in Peru during the month 
of May was estimated at 22,750 cattle- 
hides, 100,000 sheepskins, and 45,000 
goatskins and kidskins, bringing the 
totals for the first 5 months to 113,750, 
500,000, and 135,000, respectively. 


Tanning Materials 


MANUFACTURE OF TANNING EXTRACT, 
PALESTINE 
A tanning-extract factory recently 
has begun operations in Palestine, states 
the foreign press. All requirements of 
this commodity had previously been im- 
ported. 


Lumber and 
Products 


WARTIME EXPERIMENTAL WORK IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Some results of wartime experimental 
work by the Division of Forest Products 
are shown in a report of the Australian 
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Council of Scientific and Industrial 


search. 
reste have been completed on the 


damping capacity or internal friction of 
poth untreated and resin-impregnated 
or improved wood. High damping is im- 
portant in materials for airplane parts, 
where vibration can be serious. Experi- 
ments showed that timber is more highly 
damped than metals commonly used. 
Efforts to find a domestic wood which 
can substitute for birch in aircraft parts 
have been continued. Of the 15 types 
tested, Tasmanian leatherwood seems 
most promising. : 

Considerable attention has been given 
to the testing of species suitable for 
manufacturing improved wood and to the 
evaluation of resins produced by the 
Division of Industrial Chemistry for this 
purpose. Attempts are being made to 
discover a resin capable of giving im- 
proved wood superior mechanical and 
physical properties. 

Study also has been made of three 
types of resin glues likely to be important 
in the aircraft industry and in laminat- 
ing wagon parts and Army plywood huts. 
With the help of the Forest Products 
Division, a glue has been made which is 
said to equal the imported product. It 
is expected that Australia will be able to 
manufacture most of its future require- 
ments of this material. 

Work has been done on the production 
of a rennet casein for plywood adhesives. 
Substantial quantities of casein (not 
needed in the plastics industry) are said 
to be available and could be used to sup- 
plement supplies of lactic casein for glue 
manufacture. A number of tests have 
been conducted, particularly on aircraft 
cements. 

Material produced for making collapsi- 
ble boats, pontoons, and similar articles 
has been subject to regular examinations, 
and tests also have been made to find 
additional species of wood suitable for 
making such equipment. Hoop pine, 
sassafras, brush mahogany, and several 
other woods have been found useful and 
can help to relieve pressure on supplies 
of maple and scented satinwood, in 
urgent demand for other war needs. 


LocaL Woops FOR RIVER BARGES, BELGIAN 
Conco 


Local woods are now being used in the 
Belgian Congo to make river barges, says 
a British lumber magazine. These 
barges have previously been made of steel 
plates, 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


British Columbia lumber producer 
successfully carried out their commit- 
ments to the United Kingdom Timber 
Control in 1943, says a Canadian trade 
publication. 

The volume of shipments for every 
period of 1943 increased by a substantial 
Margin over the monthly figures of the 
preceding year, with the exception of 


_ the last quarter of 1942, when shipments 
| had risen sharply from depressed levels. 


INCREASED Use oF Woop AS FUEL IN BRAZIL 


The use of wood as fuel has increased 
ata rapid rate in Brazil, particularly in 
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the industrial region of Sao Paulo, the 
Brazilian press reports. 

Monthly consumption in the State now 
amounts to approximately 1,000,000 cubic 
meters; it is estimated that about 400,000 
meters are used monthly by industries 
in the city of Sao Paulo alone. Owing 
to the unusual demand, rail traffic in 
firewood has exceeded even that in coffee 
and cotton. 

Forests are being cut at a much greater 
rate than they are being replaced by 
planned reforestation, it is said. 


LUMBER CONSUMPTION AND Exports, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


The estimated total value in 1943 of 
New Brunswick’s forest products used 
locally and shipped to other parts of 
Canada and abroad was $64,000,000, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the pro- 
vincial Lands and Mines Department. 
A larger total for products in the form 
of wood, rather than wood as pulp or 
paper, is chiefly responsible for an in- 
crease over the 1942 figure. 

New Brunswick’s total output of sawn 
lumber in 1943 is estimated at 300,000,- 
000 board feet. Approximately 200,- 
000,000 board feet were reported and 
100,000,000 consumed in Canada. 


HEAVY CUTTING IN DANISH FORESTS 


Fellings in Danish forests in 1942-43 
were 67 percent in excess of the normal 
amount, says a European lumbér pub- 
lication. Overcutting has affected the 
beech forests, particularly. In the past 
3 years fellings in these areas have been 
two and one-half times the annual in- 
crement. 


the War Production Board. 


past 3 months. 
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Primary Chromium Chemicals: Today’s Problems 
Have Many Foreign-Trade Aspects 
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Woop For Ecypt’s MAtcH INDUSTRY 


Egypt’s match industry, established 
before the war, has met with increasing 
difficulties in obtaining wood for match 
splints, says the European press. Su- 
dan forests contain species believed to 
be suitable, but logs could not be shipped 
successfully through the dry northern 
Sudan to Egypt for cutting, because of 
cracking. which would occur despite spe- 
cial treatment. 

A company in Alexandria has now 
made arrangements, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Sudan government, to fur- 
nish machinery to sawmills in the Torit 
district and have the splints made there. 
Supplies of matches will be made avail- 
able to the Sudan by the company, 
either from its factory in Egypt or from 
the associated company in India. 


Woop FoR MorTor FvEL, HUNGARY 


Special measures are being taken in 
Hungary to provide wood fuel for pro- 
ducer-gas vehicles, says the European 
press. Requirements of generator wood 
are increasing as the solid fuel shortage 
increases. 

Problems of wood procurement have 
been placed under the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, but it is considered unlikely that 
there will be any great improvement in 
wood output in the immediate future. 
Since most of the wood is shipped to 
consuming centers by river barges, be- 
cause Hungarian railways are not in a 
position to provide sufficient transpor- 
tation, the danger of mines in some of 
the principal rivers may complicate the 
situation. 






Use of Turkish, Russian, Canadian, and domestic Montana ores, if ample 
supplies of Transvaal ores are not imported from South Africa for the pro- 
duction of primary chromium chemicals, was discussed recently by the Pri- 
mary Chromium Chemical Producers Industry Advisory Committee, says 


Transvaal ores, now used exclusively for primary chromium chemical pro- 
duction, may not be available in adequate quantity during the coming 
months, because of lack of space on ships, committee members say. 

Production problems due to the varied ore content and price readjustments 
requiring additional subsidies are the obstacles that probably would be en- 
countered in a switch to the alternate ores, the committee points out. 
producer of primary chromium chemicals has agreed to investigate pro- 
duction problems that might arise from use of these ores in the individual 
plants and to submit a report to WPB. 

In an effort to combat production bottlenecks, the Chemicals Bureau has 
arranged for the installation of improved equipment in many plants. 
efficient production technique is expected to boost the output of primary 
chromium chemicals 10 percent in 1945, officials say. 

Five of the six existing primary chromium chemical producing plants have 
arranged to use the higher-chrome-content Russian ore to augment produc- 
tion during the summer months when production declines because of hot 
weather, according to Chemicals Bureau officials. 
the output of primary chromium chemicals may be maintained at a rate 
sufficient to permit the continuance of allocations similar to those during the 


Each 


More 


It is hoped, they say, that 


Military applications, comprising approximately 87 percent of the primary 
chromium chemicals produced in this country, include use in the manufacture 
of pigments for camouflage, in the tanning of military leather, and in the 
plating and anodizing operations for aircraft production. 
the output is reserved for civilian needs, such as for the tanning of leather for 
shoes, the production of pigments, and the dyeing of textiles for men’s suits. 


The remainder of 
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NEWFOUNDLAND’S REFORESTATION PROJECTS 


Reforestation projects at Bonavista 
and Catalina, Newfoundland, have been 
completed. On these plantations, each 
covering 30 acres, approximately 80,000 
seedlings have been planted. About 
26,000 of these are Norway spruce and 
40,000 are pine of different species. 


DovucLas Fir Imports, NEw ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s 1943 imports of Doug- 
las fir, rough sawn or rough hewn, more 
than trebled the 1942 figure. They 
amounted to 3,539,316 board feet, valued 
at £NZ52,157, whereas in 1942 they to- 
taled 1,150,519 feet with a value of 
£NZ18,681. 


SWEDEN’S PLYWOOD PRODUCTION AND SALES 


Swedish plywood production in 1943 
was approximately 1,000 tons (‘about 
3,000 cubic meters) greater than in 1942 
or 1941, or about equal to the 1940 fig- 
ure, Says a European lumber journal. As 
compared with pre-war output, however, 
this was a substantial reduction. 

Before the war, 20,000 to 30,000 cubic 
meters of plywood were produced annu- 
ally, of which about half were exported. 
Owing to the curtailment of west-bound 
traffic, exports now represent only one- 
third of the total sales. Exports in 1943 
were approximately 30 percent below 
those of 1941 and 19842, chiefly because 
Germany and Denmark, although still 
the leading customers, reduced consid- 
erably their purchases. Other European 
countries increased their imports by 100 
tons, including Switzerland, which be- 
fore the war was not a purchaser of 
Swedish plywood. However, this small 
increase did not compensate for the large 
drop in total exports. 

Sales in the domestic market in 1943 
were 10 percent above the 1942 figure and 
28 percent above the 1940 total and 
played an important part in the compar- 
atively satisfactory results attained by 
the plywood industry in 1943. Before 
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the war, sales amounted to 15,000 to 20,- 
000 cubic meters, but during the war 
years have decreased to 12,000 to 14,000, 
caused principally by less activity in the 
construction industry, together with the 
loss in 1940 of one of the Norrland ply- 
wood mills, which was damaged by fire 
and did not resume production until 
1943. Military requirements have 
helped to maintain demand on the home 
market. 


Woop UTILIZATION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Agba, limba, and muave are now being 
utilized extensively in the Union of South 
Africa for carpentry and joinery work 
requiring hardwoods, says a European 
lumber journal. 

Some 30 to 40 African timbers, both 
hardwoods and softwoods, are being im- 
ported into the Union from the Belgian 
Congo, French Congo, and Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


BRAZILIAN MANUFACTURE OF FEED GRINDERS 


Brazilian firms now manufacturing 
feed grinders of the hammer-mill type 
in the Sao Paulo district are reported to 
have a production capacity of 2,500 units 
annually. This number probably would 
be enough to take care of the district’s 
requirements in the post-war years. 
However, the locally made machines are 
more expensive than many of those for- 
merly imported. 

Previous to the war, the United States 
supplied most of the Brazilian demand 
for feed grinders, though some were im- 
ported from Switzerland and Germany. 


TRACTOR PLANTS RESTORED, U. S. S. R. 


Tractor plants are being restored in 
the Soviet Union as rapidly as possible, 
says the Russian press. Three shops of 
the Kharkov tractor plant were expected 
to be finished by May 1, and it was 
thought that 40 percent of the buildings 
would have been restored by June. The 
Stalingrad Tractor Plant has rebuilt 92,- 
000 square meters of floor space, and 
most of the equipment, including 1,127 
metal-cutting machines, 76 cold presses, 
and 1,065 electric motors, is in working 
order again. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


IMPORTS OF MEDICINAL PRODUCTS, BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


Imports of proprietary medicines into 
British Honduras in 1942 were valued at 
$37,313, of which the United States sup- 
plied products amounting to $23,439; 
the United Kingdom, $8,212; and Can- 
ada, $4,928, states the foreign press. In 
addition, imports of quinine, mostly 
from the United Kingdom, totaled 8,023 
ounces, valued at $5 317; and shipments 
of $412 worth of vaccine, lymph, and 
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serum, came chiefly from the Uniteq 
States. 


YEAST PRODUCTION IN GERMANY 


Yeast, an important source of vita. 
mins, is being made in a rayon plant in 
Hamburg, Germany, states the foreign 
press. This plant produces 50 to 60 tons 
of yeast daily, using the saccharine ma. 
terial from wood. 


Cop-Liver-O1 Imports, NEW ZEALAND 


Imports of cod-liver oil into New Zea. 
land for the first 3 months of 1944 
amounted to 4,620 imperial gallons, ya}. 
ued at £NZ5,475. Imports of this prog. 
uct in 1943 totaled 62,163 imperig) 
gallons, valued at £NZ66,420, an increase 
over 1942, when 29,582 imperial gallons, 
valued at £NZ32,302, were imported. 

The following table gives imports of 
cod-liver oil for 1941, according to coun. 
try of origin: 





Calendar year 194] 


Quantity Value 


£NZ17, 800 

nited Kingdor 1Y, 243 15, 458 
i State 5, 462 4, 008 
inada §, 225 3. 450 
eland 270 2, 709 


y 659 


lotal 10, 450 44, 08 





PALESTINE’S MANUFACTURERS SUPPLY LarcE 
ORDERS 


Large orders for anaesthetic ether. 
ethyl chloride, ichthyol, and dental prod- 
ucts recently have been placed with 
manufacturers in Palestine by Egyptian 
importers, says the foreign press. 


Nonferrous Metal 


INVESTIGATION OF CHILEAN COPPER MINES 
At the Paposo copper mines in the de- 
partment of Taltal, Chile, investiga- 
tions are to be conducted under a grant 
of $200,000 from the Corporacion de 
Desarrollo Industrial, says the foreign 
press. If the results of the investiga- 
tion are satisfactory, a mining company 
will be formed for the exploitation of the 
deposits. 
GOLD AND SILVER FRODUCTION, EL SALVADOR 
Production of gold in El] Salvador in 
the first half of 1944 decreased to 12,- 
693.19 troy ounces ($448,324) from the 
15,224.01 ounces ($532,770) reported in 
the corresponding period of 1942. Sil- 
ver production, however, increased to 
134,457.15 troy ounces ($60,168) from 
114,098.37 troy ounces ($64.381) in the 
January-June 1°43 period. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEMENT PRODUCTION IN COLOMBIA 


A new cement plant inaugurated in 
June at Bucaramanga, Colombia, will 
have an initial diaily output of 100 tons 
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of portland cement; later the capacity is 
expected to increase to 300 tons daily. 
The cement output of this plant will 
make possible the construction in this 
region of Many important public works 
which until now have been held in abey- 
ance, it is reported. 


GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER CEMENT Fac- 
TORIES IN ‘TURKEY 


Most of Turkey’s cement factories have 
peen taken over by the Government, says 
the foreign press, as a means of increas- 
jng cement production, which fell to 
178,000 tons in 1942 from a yearly aver- 
age of 315,000 tons. 

Two new cement factories are reported 
to be working in Sivas. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


KEROSENE SHORTAGE IN EIRE 


Kerosene was so scarce in Eire during 
June that none was made available for 
domestic lighting, says the Irish press. 
There was also such a shortage of can- 
dies as to make rationing impracticable. 


RESTRICTIONS ON USE OF MoTor FWELs, 
HUNGARY 


Supplies of heavy gasoline, kerosene, 
and natural gas for distribution in Hun- 
gary for agricultural purposes during 
the current year are estimated at about 
$0 percent of quantities supplied in 1943, 
states the foreign press. Drastic restric- 
tions have been imposed on the use of 
motorcars. 


Shipbuilding 


New SHIPYARD CONSTRUCTED IN SPAIN 


Construction of a new shipyard was 
started recently in the Spanish Prov- 
ince of Vizcaya. The company, Astil- 
leros del Cadagua, will build ships up to 
4000 tons, the foreign press reports. 


Sure LAUNCHINGS IN SWEDEN 


Activities of the Swedish shipbuilding 
industry have been maintained during 
the past 5 years despite difficulties in ob- 
taining materials. Merchant-marine 
tonnage launched by Sweden’s 15 leading 
shipyards is reported at 210,000 gross 
tons in 1939, 155,000 tons in 1940, 161,000 
tons in 1941, 134,000 tons in 1942, and 
151,000 tons in 1943. 

A modern cargo vessel of 3,300 dead- 
weight tons, was launched recently from 
the Oresund shipyard at Landskrona, 
Sweden. The vessel, of the shelter-deck 
type, with four hatches in each deck, 
has special ice reinforcements. It is 300 
feet long between perpendiculars, has a 
molded breadth of 44 feet, and depth to 
shelter deck of 27 feet linch. The aver- 
age draft on full cargo is 18 feet 9 inches. 

The yard is constructing the propel- 
ling machinery which will consist of one 
tiple engine aggregating 1,650 indicated 
horsepower, with guaranteed speed of 
24) knots when the vessel is fully 
loaded. Either coal or fuel oil can be 
sed to produce steam. 
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A modern tanker of 1,000 deadweight 
tons has been launched by the Ekensberg 
shipyard, near Stockholm, and will be 
used to transport fuel along the coast. 
The vessel, described as being 180 feet 
long between perpendiculars, with mold- 
ed breadth and height to deck of 14 feet 
4 inches, has an all-welded hull, and a 
four-cylinder polar Diesel motor has 
been installed. 


Soaps and 
Toiletries 


Soap IMPORTS AND EXporRTS, BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


Most of the imports of laundry soap 
into British Honduras in 1942 (1,006 hun- 
dredweight, worth $8,645) came from the 
United States, says a foreign trade jour- 
nal. Total imports of toilet soap were 
13,033 hundredweight, valued at $31,038, 
of which about two-thirds came from the 
United States and slightly less than one- 
third from the United Kingdom. 

A small quantity of laundry soap was 
exported, 887 hundredweight, worth 
$1,272, chiefly to Mexico. 


IMPORTS OF PERFUMES AND TOILET 
PREPARATIONS, BRITISH HONDURAS 


The total value of imports of perfum- 
ery and toilet preparations into British 
Honduras in 1942 was $19,202, says the 
foreign press. Of this amount, $13,877 
worth came from the United States, $2,- 
884 from the United Kingdom, and $2,441 
from Jamaica. The demand is largely 
for inexpensive products. 


SOAP PRODUCTION, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The value of production of soap (all 
kinds) in Southern Rhodesia increased 
from £81,015 in 1938, to £157,013 in 1942, 
says the foreign press. 


Special Products 


SHORTAGE OF BICYCLE LIGHTS, BERMUDA 


Lights on bicycles, which were forbid- 
den in Bermuda early in 1942 when total 
black-out regulations became effective, 
have again been required since July 10. 
It is reported that a shortage of standard 
bicycle lights is forcing riders to carry 
flashlights in their hands or fasten them 
to bicycle frames. 

Bicycles are the chief means of trans- 
portation in Bermuda and 15,877 were 
registered on July 10, an average of 1 
bicycle for every 2 inhabitants. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURE IN VENEZUELA 


Four firms in northwestern Venezuela 
have begun the manufacture of furniture 
within the past 5 years. Collectively, 
the firms represent a capital investment 
of 420,000 bolivars and employ 300 work- 
ers. Annual output of the industry is 
valued at 800,000 bolivars. 

Before 1939, residents of this section 
of the country depended upon work of 
local cabinetmakers or upon imports for 
their furniture supplies. When war cut 
off imports, the public realized that a 
local industry might provide furniture 
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suitable for local tastes from the exten- 
sive Venezuelan forests of mahogany, red 
cedar, and native oak. 

In view of the fact that the furniture 
produced may be deemed not suitable for 
export, after imports can be resumed, 
output may then decrease. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN SWEDEN’S TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Retail sales of cloth and clothes in 
Sweden in 1943 were approximately 24 
percent higher than in 1942, while prices 
remained subtantially the same. There- 
fore, the indications are that the posi- 
tion of the textile industry has improved, 
although activity is still restricted by a 
shortage of imported raw materials. 
In 1943, imports of cotton totaled 18,167 
metric tons, compared with 32,345 metric 
tons in 1942 and 46,927 tons in 1939, while 
imports of undyed wool amounted to 
6,374, 6,789, and 13,345 metric tons, re- 
spectively, for the three periods. Such 
a decrease would have caused a critical 
situation in the textile industry if domes- 
tic production of staple fiber had not 
been substantially increased. Output of 
this product in 1943 amounted to 15,000 
tons. 

It is believed that large stocks of raw 
materials were on hand at the beginning 
of the war; but a large demand in con- 
nection with the strengthening of 
Sweden’s defenses helped to exhaust 
this source. Toward the end of 1941, the 
textile situation became so difficult that 
it was necessary to introduce rationing 
the first of January 1942. When condi- 
tions had been stabilized after this step, 
the situation began to show a small but 
consistent improvement, which has ex- 
tended up to the present time. 
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Cotton and Products 
CoTTON, CULTIVATION, BRAZIL 


Cotton cultivation in the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, for 1943-44 is estimated at 
4,301,598 acres. For the 1942-43 crop, 
3,642,588 acres were planted, and 
3,222,645 for the 1941-42 crop. 


CoTTON-TEXTILE INDUSTRY ACTIVE, BRAZIL 


Increased production and export of 
drills, muslin, cordage, handkerchiefs, 
bags, and Alagoas toweling indicate con- 
siderable activity of the cotton-textile 
industry in Brazil’s northeastern State of 
Alagoas during recent years. In 1943 
textile exports accounted for one-third 
the value of all exports from the State, 
having been valued at $4,816,569, an in- 
crease of nearly $1,500,000 from the 
preceding year. 

_ The cotton-textile industry of Alagoas, 

according to recent press releases, ranks 
second to the State’s sugar industry. 
There are 10 spinning and weaving mills 
in Alagoas, having a total of 3,289 looms, 
and 117,322 spindles. Total employees 
of the mills number 8,117. 


EcGypt’s COTTON EXPORTS 


Egyptian exports of cotton in June 
1944 amounted to 223,201 kantars (1 
kantar=nearly 100 pounds). Exports 
for the 10-month period ended June 30, 
1944, totaled 3,375,326 kantars, compared 
with 1,573,314 kantars shipped in the cor- 
responding months of the preceding 


period. 
Silk and Products 


QUALITY OF SILK IMPROVED, SZECHWAN 
PROVINCE, CHINA 


The quality of silk from Szechwan 
Province, China, now equals that of silk 
produced in Chekiang and Kiangsu be- 
fore the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
War, says the British press. This has 


been brought about through the planting 
of mulberry trees, the raising of disease- 
resistant silkworms, and the reeling of 
silk through an improved process. 


More 
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than 10,000 families in the seven counties 
of South Szechwan are engaged in the 
work, which is directed by the Loshan 
Sericulture Experimental Station. 


Wool and Products 
CONDITIONS IN IRAQ’S WOOL INDUSTRY 


Wool clip in Iraq for 1944 is expected 
to be 6,000 metric tons, about the same 
size as in 1943. Parcels of the new crop 
which have reached Baghdad from 
neighboring villages are said to be of 
good quality. 

Wool markets at both Baghdad and 
Mosul showed improvement that started 
during the third week in April and ex- 
tended through May. Prices were as 
high as 1.9050 Iraqi dinars (1 Iraqi 
dinar=$4.0425) per maund of 16 kilo- 
grams for unwashed wool. 


Woo. ARRIVALS AT PORT ELIZABETH, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Arrivals of wool at Port Elizabeth, 
Union of South Africa, were slightly 
higher during the season just ended 
than in the preceding season, says the 
South African press (in a July report). 
This is believed to have resulted, in part, 
from the increased production of Kara- 
kul wool. Total clearances at Port 
Elizabeth, according to the latest avail- 
able reports, amounted to 301,159 bales, 
valued at £5,313,050. Final figures are 
expected to be only slightly higher. 


Woo. PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
URUGUAY 


Deliveries of wool to the Montevideo 
market from the interior of Uruguay 
amounted to 809,760 kilograms during 
June 1944. There was little activity on 
the market during that month, and 
prices were nominal. 

Exports from Montevideo for the 
1943-44 season amounted to 76,231 bales, 
a slight increase over the 70,724 bales 
shipped during the preceding year. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of flax and hemp fabrics into 
Canada during May 1944 were valued at 
$133,000, compared with $285,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1943. A Domin- 
ion trade journal reports. For the first 
5 months of 1944, the value of these im- 
ports amounted to $660,000, whereas in 
the comparable months of 1943 they 
came to $840,000. 

Jute fabrics imported into Canada 
during May 1844 and May 1943 had a 
value of $1,669,000 and $2,380,000, re- 
spectively. For the 5-month period 
ended May 1944 imports of jute fabrics 
were valued at $5,139,000, compared 
with $3,178,000 for a like period in 1943. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, BAHIA, 
BRAZIL 


The acreage planted for the last har- 
vested tobacco crop of the State of Ba- 
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hia, Brazil, that of 1943-44, was Placeq 
by the Tobacco Institute of Bahia gt 
from 25,000 to 30,000 hectares. The apn. 
nual consumption of tobacco in the 
State of Bahia, in the manufacture of 
cigars and cigarettes, is estimated off. 
cially to be about 30,000 bales of 75 kilo. 
grams each. 


IMPORTS OF TOBACCO AND PRODUCTs, 
BRITISH HONDURAS 


Imports of rehandled dark-fired leaf 
tobacco (Black Tiger) into British Hon. 
duras in 1942 amounted to 44,322 pounds, 
worth $11,121, and were all from the 
United States, says the foreign press 
Imports of other leaf totaled 30,97 
pounds, valued at $8,540, two-thirds of 
which were from the United States anq 
one-third from Mexico. More than 
12,000 pounds of cigarettes were received, 
valued at $12,045, over half of which 
came from the United States and the 
remainder from Mexico and the United 
Kingdom. In addition, small amounts 
of pipe tobacco and cigars were im. 
ported. 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURE, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Output of the tobacco-manufacturing 
industry in Southern Rhodesia was yal- 
ued at £812,879 in 1942, compared with 
£512,576 in 1940 and £415,301 in 1938, 
states the foreign press. In 1942 there 
were 12 establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of tobacco products and 
tobacco packing, an increase of only 1 
over 1938. 


RESTORATION OF TOBACCO-MANUFACTURING 
PLantTs, U.S.S. R. 


Plans have been made for the restora- 
tion of one-third of the tobacco-manu- 
facturing plants of the Ukraine, all of 
which were wrecked by the Germans. 


a 
W aX 
NEW SOURCES OF WAX PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


A new wax, similar to carnauba wax, 
is being produced in the Para highlands 
of Brazil, states a foreign trade journal. 
The new wax is found on the under side 
of the leaves of the cauassu plant, which 
is said to resemble a small banana tree. 
While this wax is somewhat easier to 
collect than carnauba wax, the harvest- 
ing is done by hand. Important com- 
mercial production after the war will de- 
pend upon the development of improved 
means of extracting the wax from the 
leaves. 





Sugarcane Wax 


Experiments in the extraction of 
sugarcane wax have been made recently 
in the Union of South Africa, under the 
auspices of the Department of Com- 
merce and Industries, states the British 
press. Testing is scheduled to continue 
for some months more before detailed 
results will be announced. Commercial 
production of wax from sugarcane has 
been undertaken in Australia. 
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Guatemala Goes 
to Market— 


(Continued from p. 6) 


Quetzaltenango, second largest city of 
Guatemala, lies in the vast valley of La 
Pedrera, which, with surrounding moun- 
tains, is the center of the wool-produc- 
ing and blanket-weaving industry. Here 
are great flocks of black and white sheep. 

Thick mats or mattresses for sleeping, 
made from reeds growing along the 
shores of Lake Atitlan, come from the 
lake villages. Limestone in small frag- 
ments, used chiefly for softening corn to 
make tortillas, is brought by Chichicas- 
tenango Indians and inhabitants of San 
Francisco el Alto. Totonicapan is an 
important craft center, its furniture— 
pine chairs, boxes, and little trunks—and 
headribbons, or “‘cintas,” are sold in every 
market. 

There are also leather workers and 
shoemakers from Totonicapan. A fa- 
yorite material for men’s sandals is the 
hide of the tapir, from the hot Pacific 
lowlands. If desired, the sandals can be 
made while the customer waits. 

Nahuala supplies grinding stones for 
corn; another village brings gourds, 
plain and decorated; baskets come from 
Aguacatan or San Juan Sacatepequez; 
and glazed ware from Antigua. Totoni- 
capan and Antigua are chief centers for 
the greatly expanded pottery industry, 
so that today an adequate supply of ev- 
ery sort of pottery utensil is available. 
Chinautla, within walking distance of 
Guatemala City, is famous for the qual- 
ity and beauty of ‘‘tinajas” or water jars. 

Typical, too, are the trade goods of the 
professional merchants; their stock, usu- 
ally valued at about $100 per man, in- 
cludes all kinds of wearing apparel, cloth, 
porcelainware, notions and _ trinkets, 
hardware, and toilet articles—imports 
normally from the United States, Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Japan, and other 
countries. 


Markets of Guatemala City 


Guatemala City has three public mar- 
kets which would be an asset to any 
community. During December, one is 
called the “Christmas Market,’ and 
there is great activity in everything per- 
taining to this holiday season. An- 
other, known as the Mercado Central, 
occupies a building covering an: entire 
city block and is the largest market un- 
der one roof in Central America. Here, 
as at Solola, trade products are local, 
and regional fruits, vegetables, livestock, 
and handicrafts—almost anything pro- 
duced anywhere in Guatemala—is put 
on display in specially reserved booths 
and sections, 

Scores of small horses and mules, 
Sheep, goats, pigs, cows, calves, and even 
ducks, turkeys, and chickens are in the 
section reserved for the livestock. 

Whole streets are occupied by the dis- 
Plays of woven fabrics; also shown are 
supplies of raw cotton, carded cotton, 
spun and skeined cotton, dyed and un- 
dyed. The ladinos (nationals of mixed 
European and Indian ancestry) furnish 
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Note.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 


























dollar. 
| | Average rate Latest available quotation 
| 
| Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange ( May mate 
1942 (an- | 1943 (an- ’ equiva- 
1944 Rate Date 
nual) nual) (monthly) _ - 
currency 
Argentina..| Paper peso..} Official A... .-- etdonlll 3. 73 3. 73 373) 3.73 $0. 2681 | May 27, 1944 
| ES 4, 23 4. 23 4.23 | 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
See . 4.94 4.94 4.94 | 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market. -__-.....- nso pats 4. 06 4.03 | 4.04 . 2475 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano...| Controlled. ....._.._.. 46. 46 42.91 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 | July 25, 1944 
8, ee RS eS 49. 66 45. 42 50.00 | 50.00 . 0200 Do. 
Brazil. - OCrussivot.....) GUO gi nce es 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 | 16. 50 . 0606 | May 31, 1944 
Free market. -_-__-..-- 19. 64 19. 63 19. 63 | 19. 63 . 0509 Do. 
Special free market __-- 20. 52 20. 43 20. 30 | 20. 30 . 0493 Do. 
Chile. oe TE EERE 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 | 19. 37 .0516 | July 15, 1944 
expert Grete... ..-..00- 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market. _-_-__._.-- 31.75 32. 37 32. 38 | 31.60 . 0317 Do. 
te yg SEE ek 31.13 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia -- ie. a2. Commercial bank... 1.75 1,75 1.75 | 1.746 . 5727 Do. 
Bank of Republic. ___- 1.76 1.76 1.76 | 1.755 . 5698 Do. 
ETE Ee 1.77 1. 76 1.75 1.75 . 5714 Do. 
Costa Rica_| Colon_._....| Uncontrolled_..__-.._-| 5.71 5. 65 5.65 | 5.65 . 1787 | May 31, 1944 
Controlled......... | 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 -177 Do. 
2 a i ee | ERA | 1,00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | June 17, 1944 
Ecuador Sucre .| Central Bank (official) 14. 39 14. 10 14.10 | 14.10 07 June 27, 1944 
Honduras..| Lempira....| Official_.......______- 2. 04 | 2.04 2.04 | 2.04 . 4902 Do. 
Mexico... .. Peso. ...-- Free : es 4.85 | 4. 85 4.85 | 4.85 . 2062 | June 15, 1944 
Nicaragua..| Cordoba..._| Official... __. 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 . 2000 | July 22, 1944 
2 AE: eh 5. 16 5. 69 5. 85 . 1700 Do. 
Paraguay. Paper peso..} Official.............-- 900. 0O | FOUR OO't. . nn a sg ee teteeeee 
Guarani ¢.._| RE | seme 3. 10 3. 10 3.10 . 3225 | May 31, 1944 
Peru ...| Sol... ee ES | 6. 50 | 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 . 1538 | June 24, 1944 
Salvador Colon } , Ne ee. | 2. 50 | 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 | May 15, 1944 
Uruguay...| Peso........| Controlled_. 1.90 | 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 . 5263 | June 24, 1944 
| Free apeeegee | 1. 90 | 1, 90 | 1.90} 1.90 . 5263 0. 
Venezuela_.| Bolivar | Controlled. ........-- | 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 | May 15, 1944 
| Free Sh toad | 3. 45 | 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 Do. 














1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


? Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 


3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 


NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





imports of silk and rayon in ready-to-use 
form, and these fibers are being in- 
creasingly employed by the Indians in 
weaving articles for their own use as 
well as for the trade. 

Packets of native dye materials of 
vegetable, mineral, and animal origin 
are on display but today offer little 
competition to aniline dyes, the prod- 
uct of the machine age. In contrast, 
imports of textile fibers have not sup- 
planted the home products but make a 
valued contribution to the domestic fab- 
rics industry of hand and foot looms. 

One of the streets of the Mercado 
Central, added in recent years, has dis- 
play booths showing inexpensive im- 
ported articles from foreign countries— 
merchandise finding its way into the 
back country in the stock of the profes- 
sional itinerant merchant. Notions 
and trinkets on display include soaps 
and combs, thread on spools, scissors, 
beads, store skirts, buttons, flashlights, 
and articles of personal adornment, 
tempting the Indians to a radical de- 
parture from the usages of their custo- 
mary life. 

The trader pays a fee for his space in 
the city market, based on the value of 
his merchandise. This runs from 2 to 


3 centavos a day, up. A profit of 25 to 
50 centavos is considered satisfactory 
for a day’s sales—the cost of the mer- 
chant’s time and labor having no place 
in the accounting. People come great 
distances, from various parts of Central 
America and Mexico, to see and buy at 
the markets of the capital city which 
not only is foremost in the commercial 
field but is the nation’s political, finan- 
cial, and social center as well. 


Transportation Primitive 


Transportation of commodities is 
chiefly by human carrier; often women 
arrive with trade goods atop their heads, 
chickens and bright flowers sometimes 
sharing the same basket vehicle. The 
“cacaste” or carrying frame, a crate- 
like article used in the western high- 
lands, frequently with merchandise 
weighing as much as 100 pounds, is 
batk-borne by the men and supported 
by means of “tumplines” or hand-woven 
head straps which pass around the fore- 
head and are joined to the cacaste. 
Though primitive, it is considered the 
most satisfactory method of carrying 
freight, under existing economic and 
environmental conditions. 
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At present some use is made of mod- 
ern transportation facilities on Guate- 
mala’s improved and extended high- 
ways, and the truck threatens to displace 
the cacaste-carrying merchant in small 
wholesale transactions, especially on the 
longer hauls. Ordinarily, however, com- 
paratively little use is made of animal or 
vehicular means of transportation, and 
some rural areas are not yet well supplied 
with roads. 


Valuable Native Products 


Until recent years Guatemalan exports, 
with the exception of coffee, were com- 
paratively insignificant, the development 
of the country’s natural resources neg- 
ligible. Today bananas and coffee are 
very important in world trade. Raw 
materials, such as rubber, abaca fiber, 
and the invaluable quinine, all indis- 
pensable to the war effort, are other 
native products undergoing develop- 
ment. Cinchona trees, the source of 
quinine, are being harvested in 16 dif- 
ferent producing areas, so that Guate- 
mala now ranks as one of the most im- 
portant suppliers of harvestable quinine. 
And balsa trees, furnishing a wood so 
essential to airplane construction, have 
been found growing on abandoned ba- 
nana plantations. In 1941 a nursery of 
10,000 balsa trees was Started; by 1943 
these had produced the seed for a plant- 
ing of nearly 100,000 additional trees. 


W hat of Guatemala’s Future? 


Guatemala recognizes the necessity of 
increasing and diversifying its produc- 
tive capacity; of obtaining from inter- 
national trade some returns that can be 
passed on to the nation’s workers in the 
form of better wages and improved 
standards of living; of safeguarding 
health, and extending and improving 
educational facilities. 

Much has been done along these lines, 
but the Indians, generally speaking, are 
relatively indifferent to or even unaware 
of legislation designed for their benefit 
or for the progress of their nation. 
They are not adequately responsive, as 
yet, to any stimulus for a fuller utiliza- 
tion of their country’s resources. They 
apparently do not care to adopt the fea- 
tures of modern life that have come to 


their doors—are not interested in labor-. 


saving devices, and are not consumers of 
imported merchandise except in a very 
limited sense. Their purchases often 
consist of low-grade cotton textiles, 
either imported or domestically pro- 
duced from imported raw materials, and 
some imported fibers for weaving; also, 
wheat flour in small volume, dyes, and a 
few miscellaneous items. 

Although these Guatemalan nationals 
do not constitute an active market for 
many highly specialized import com- 
modities, they are a class of citizens who 
need only to be better educated in order 
to raise their standards of living. The 
fine qualities and achievements of their 
Mayan ancestors are unquestionably 
latent in the Guatemalan Indians of to- 
day. 

However, it is Guatemala’s citizens of 
pure or mixed European descent who 
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Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registrations were published 
in the Diario Oficial on July 18 and 
July 22. Opposition must be filed with- 
in 60 days from date of publication: 





Date of 
publica- 
tion 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


1944 
Lysolina No. 2—Insecticides July 18 
Sylbar No. 10—Instruments, appa- July 22 
ratus and contrivances for 
surgical or curative pur- 
poses, or In relation to the 
health of man or animals 
Wilke No. 48— Perfumery and soaps Do 
Nicol No. 55—Floor and furniture Do. 
cleaning and polishing 
preparation 
Vitapel No. 48— Perfumery and soaps Du 
Refix No. 1—A chemical product Do 
Capitolio No. 12—Metal goods not in Do 
cluded in other classes 
No. 17—Engineering, archi Do 
tectural and building con- 
trivances 
Highclass No. 36—Articles of clothing Do 


Duro-Lastic do Do 
Finostil do Deo 
Triturite No. 19 Explosive substances Do 





Chile.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registrations were published 
in the Diario Oficial of August 1, 1944. 
All are class No. 75, drugs and pharma- 
ceutical products. Opposition to regis- 
tration must be filed within 30 days from 
the first date of publication: 


Trade mark Trade mark 


Fucormon Cavitol 
Haloidormon Antagin 
Hifacilina Labovit 
Sanicilina. Asclerol 
Hifasana Oposclerol 
Calco. Pectolumitrol 
Ligerol. Normopresin 
Menstrualina Suparterin 
Mensualina Asteritrol. 
Menstrol Angiamitrol 
Fagasco Polydermin 
Antitoi Euderma 
Antagin Laboderma 
Superol Vitalact 

La Midin Vitasulfan 
Cicloval. Sufovita 
Cyclostal Prolactol 
Menstrovar Abdelact 
Tonovar Lactovit 


Nutrolactol 
Labolact 


Cicloton 
Forcin 


rade-Mark Applications 
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Labolactin. Labovit Labomeq 
Pasoklimol. Vi-pro-min 
Klimostabil Labomed. 
Opoklimac. Vi-neo-min 

Tocar. Labomed. 
Dehydronat Pluremin Labomeg 
Sanemor. Prosalvit Labomeq. 
Guanicarbon Soral. 
Carboguan. Monomestrol., 
Aminostrol Clavitan Andromaco 
Guanitablin Clinal Andromaco, | 
Kurosept Devical Andromaco 
Kuroton. Ferropat Andromaco 
Tiofedrina Besinal Andromaco, 
Lubrigel Drenavesi Andr O- 


maco. 
Asmatal Andromaco. 


Vi-Leverin 
Fenobartal 


Pancomplex Otosol Andromaco. 
Riglina. Anticoccus Andro. 
Reglinol maco 

Horpentol Beupat Andromaco. 
Sulfedrol. Belunal Andromaco. 
Efedrotiozol Enzinol Andromaco, 
Tiazolfedrol Beglucos Andromaco. 
Dowin. Phenestal Laborg.- 
Doyowin torio Arensburg, 


Tiroicilo 
Fluorodent 


Yodowint 
Labomed 


Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations appeared in 
the Diario Oficial from July 15 to July 
29, 1944. Opposition to the registration 
of these trade-marks should be filed 
within 30 days from the date of first 
publication: 








Date of 


Prade-mark Product publica- 
tion 
1944 
Fedemogul rransport in general July ® 
Hercules do Do. 
Grey Rock do Do. 
Clarion Electric material and equip- | July 21 
ment 
K raf Groceries and foodstuff Do 
Combat lextiles, dry goods, ready-to- July 2 
wears, et “ 
Baltimore rextiles, dry goods, ready-to- Do 
wears, ett ilso tailor’s 
I terials, hats, ete shoes, i 
boots and leather goods | 
Fosfies Drug store and chemical July % | 
product 
Master Perfumery and toilet, scien- July & 
tific nstruments, except 
photographic and optical 
I Brand Animal agricultural and =§ July 3 
dairy products, paints and 
varnishes 
Can Drug store and chemieal July & 


produc t 








speak for their country to the outside 
world at the present time. It is they who 
will go to market seeking the products 
of the world’s countries and the ma- 
chine age and will make the purchases 
from abroad. 





Wood distillates for use as motor fuels 
for small cars and motor cycles were put 
on the market in Sweden in April, states 
the foreign press. Since only limited 
quantities were available at that time, 
allocations to essential civilian users were 
restricted to 44 gallons per motor car for 
a 3-month period. Price of the distillate 
is said to be 1.40 crowns per liter. 


Panama Improves Livestock 


In line with the Panamanian Govern- 
men’s aim to improve the quality of the 
country’s livestock population, it was 
announced recently that the authorities 
had recently purchased $60,000 worth of 
selected breeding stock, including milk 
and beef cattle, horses, hogs, chickens, 
rabbits, sheep, and goats. 








An experiment in growing peanuts for 
oil yield reportedly is being carried on 
near Auckland, New Zealand. Two Va- 
rieties are being planted, the Virginia 
bunch and the Spanish cluster. ~ 
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Jean L. Bennett (“Guatemala Goes to 
Market”).—Born in Louisville, Ky. At- 
tended public schools and also private 
and public schools for teachers in that 
city. Special work at the George Wash- 
ington University and at the Berlitz 
gchool of Foreign Languages, 1941 and 
1942. Entered Government service April 
1918. Assignments include translation 
of foreign-trade statistical information 
ublished in Foreign Commerce Year- 
pook and the preparation of statistical 
information for the National Income 
study. At present Junior Economic 
Analyst in the American Republics Sec- 
tion, International Economics and Sta- 
tistics Unit. 


Anne Marie Brunk (“South African 
Machinery’) .—Born in Denbigh, Va.; at- 
tended schools in Washington, D. C.; 
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received A. B. degree at George Wash- 
ington University, June 1942; graduate 
studies at Catholic University. On staff 
at Library of Congress for a year. 
Junior Librarian, Department of Com- 
merce, engaged in economic research, 
administrative duties, and compilation 
of bibliographies for 2 years. Trans- 
ferred to Industrial Projects Unit of the. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce as Business Assistant in November 
1943. 


Jack B. Neathery (co-author “Brazil in 
1943”). —Born in Farmersville, Tex 
Georgetown University 1928-31; Colegio 
de San Bartolomé, Colombia, 1933. Clerk 
in Mexico 1926; bookkeeper in bank 1927; 
secretary to a member of Congress 1928- 
31; entered Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce May 1, 1931; clerk to 
commercial attaché at Bogota 1931-35; 
acting commercial attaché at Bogota 
December 10, 1937, to July 5, 1938; at 
Caracas March 1, 1939; appointed 
Foreign Service Officer unclassified July 
1, 1939; vice consul of career and secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service Novem- 
ber 16, 1939; vice consul at Caracas De- 
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cember 29, 1939; appointed third secre- 
tary and vice consul at Rio de Janeiro 
December 13, 1941, where he is now sta- 
tioned. 


Nestor C. Ortiz (co-author “Brazil in 
1943”) —Born Ortiz, Colo. Educated at 
the University of California, Los Angeles, 
1932-34, and the University of California, 
Berkeley, 1934-38; B. A.and M.A. With 
the National Resources Planning Board 
from August to November 1940; Divi- 
sion of Monetary Resources, Treasury 
Department, from November 1940 to Sep- 
tember 1941; appointed Junior Economic 
Analyst at Rio de Janeiro September 
1941, where he is now stationed. 


A. J. Poirier (“Argentina and Its 
Tariff: Part II’). —See last week’s issue 
of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 





A christening ceremony was sched- 
uled to be held some weeks ago in China 
for 500 Chinese-made gliders (built with 
donated funds) which were to be pre- 
sented to the Chinese Government, ac- 
cording to the China Information Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Information. 


————_— 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
August 14, 1944) 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 553—Current Export Bulletin No. 
184, August 9, 1944. 


I. REPRESENTATION BEFORE THE FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION 


The export trade is advised that the Ad- 
ministrator of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration has issued an order dated July 18, 
1944, regulating appearances before the For- 
eign Economic Administration of employees 
or former employees as representatives of 
third persons. Under this order any indi- 
vidual who is now, or has been within one 
year, an employee of the Foreign Economic 
Administration is prohibited from filing or 
executing applications for licenses or other 
documents within the jurisdiction of FEA, 
and also from soliciting or expediting the 
approval of export license applications or 
release certificates, as the agent, attorney, or 
representative of a third person. The order 
also covers representation in requisitioning 
and compliance proceedings. 

The full text of the order is as follows: 

“Sec. 1. Purpose. 

“The purpose of this Order is to regulate 
apearances before the Foreign Economic 
Administration of employees and former 
employees as representatives of third persons. 

“Sec. 2. Prohibition against appearance of 
Employees and Former Employees before the 
Foreign Economic Administration. 

“No individual shall appear or be permitted 
to appear before the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration as the agent, attorney, or rep- 
resentative of any person, if such individual: 

“(a) Is, or at any time within one year 
prior thereto was, a full-time or part-time, 
compensated or uncompensated officer or em- 
ployee of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion or any of its predecessor or constituent 
agencies; or 

“(b) Has at any time been Officially asso- 
ciated with the specific case or matter to 
which such appearance relates, as full-time or 
part-time, compensated or uncompensated 
officer or employee of the Foreign Economic 
Administration or any of its predecessor or 
constituent agencies. 

“Sec. 3. Special Exceptions. 

“Notwithstanding the prohibition con- 
tained in section 2 hereof, any officer specially 
designated for the purpose by the Administra- 
tor may, in exceptional cases and upon receipt 
of a sworn written application setting forth 
the facts, grant to a former officer or employee 
disqualified under section 2 (a) written per- 
mission to appear before the Foreign Econ- 
omic Administration on behalf of another 
person for a specific or limited purpose, where 
in his opinion such permission is necessary 


to prevent an injustice or unnecessary 
hardship. 
“Sec. 4. Definitions. 


“As used herein, 

“(a) The term ‘person’ means any indi- 
vidual, corporation, partnership, association 
or any other organized group or body of 
persons, however designated, but shall not 
include the United States or any department 
or agency thereof for any foreign govern- 
ment. 

“(b) The words ‘appear before the Foreign 
Economic Administration’ mean (1) the sub- 
mission of applications for export licenses, 
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release certificates, or other documents re- 
quired to be filed with the Foreign Economic 
Administration, or the execution of same; 
(2) conferences or other communication with 
officers or employees of the Foreign Economic 
Administration for the purpose of soliciting 
or expediting approval by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration of applications for ex- 
port licenses, release certificates or other doc- 
uments pertaining to matters within the 
jurisdiction of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration; (3) participation with officers or 
employees of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration in the preparation, negotiation or 
execution of contracts pertaining to any mat- 
ter within the jurisdiction of the Foreign 
Economic Administration; (4) participation 
in any proceeding pending before the Foreign 
Economic Administration involving the req- 
uisitioning of property in behalf of the 
United States or involving charges of viola- 
tion of the Act of July 2, 1940, as amended 
(Export Control Law), or the rules and reg- 
ulations adopted thereunder. 

“Sec. 5. Effective Date. 

“This Memorandum shall take effect 
mediately. 


im- 


“LEO T. CROWLEY, 
Administrator.” 


Any request for opecial exception under 
Paragraph 3 should be addressed to Leo T. 
Crowley, Administrator, Foreign Economic 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


II. GENERAL LICENSE FOR SMALL ORDERS OF 
CONTROLLED MATERIALS (GCMP) 

Any request for special exception under 
established covering the exportation of small 
orders of controlled materials for mainte- 
nance, repair and operating supplies to Group 
K destinations.* This general license is 
granted in connection with War Production 
Board’s Direction 53 to CMP Regulation No 
1, which permits exporters to procure small 
orders of controlled materials from suppliers 
by extending the E-2 symbol and makes un- 
necessary the submission of individual ap- 
plications to the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration for CMP allotments in such cases 
The provisions and procedures outlined be- 
low must be followed by exporters in the 
procurement of controlled materials under 
Direction 53 and the exportation under gen- 
eral license GCMP of the applicable materials 

A. Order Procedure. 

(1) Direction 53 to CMP Regulation No 
1 provides that exporters may purchase in 
each calendar quarter not more than the 
quantity of controlled materials set forth 
below for export to a single consignee. The 
material must be used by the consignee only 
for maintenance, repair, and operating sup- 
plies as defined in CMP Regulation No. 5 (not 
including capital additions). 


Carbon steel (including wrought 
Oe “a ‘ 6, 000 
ee ; 1, 200 
Copper and copper base alloy 300 
i cata asi - 500 
Separate orders may be placed for ma- 
terials destined to a single consignee but 


the total of all such orders in one calendar 
quarter may not exceed the quantities set 
forth above. 

(2) The symbol E-2 must be placed on each 
order as well as the following certification 
(contained in CMP Regulation No. 7): 

“The undersigned purchaser certifies, sub- 
ject to the penalties of Section 35 (a) of the 
United States Criminal Code, to the seller 


*For Group K destinations, see Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 14, pages 91-93 
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and the War Production Board, that, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, the under. 
signed is authorized under applicable War 
Production Board regulations on orders to 
place this delivery order, to receive the 
item(s) ordered for the purpose for Which 
ordered, and to use any preference rati 
or allotment number or symbol which the 
undersigned has placed on this order,” 
(3) The term “controlled material”, for the 
purpose of this general license, shall mean 
that material listed in paragraph (1) above 
in each case only in the forms and shai " 
specified in Schedule 1 to CMP Regulation 
No. 1 (listed in Item 13, pages 152 through 
154, Comprehensive Export Schedule No, 14) 
(4) Exporters are not permitted to buy any 
controlled materials under Direction 53 where 
they know or have reason to believe that the 
consignee has been given an authorization 
and quota for maintenance, repair or operat. 
ing supplies under, Direction 20 to 
Regulation 5, or where the consignee Obtains 
maintenance, repair and operating SUpPlies 
under Order P-56 (mines and smelters), 


B. Export Procedure, 


(1) Controlled materials may be exporteg 
under the general license (GCMP) only i 
purchased by the exporter in accordance with 
the provisions of Direction 53 to CMP % 
lation No. 1 as outlined in paragraph A above 

(2) In order to clear shipments with the 
Collector of Customs the following Certifica- 
tion should be placed in column 3 “Number 
and Kind of Packages, Description of Mer. 
chandise, and Export License Number” of the 
Shipper’s Export Declaration (Commerce 
Form 7525-V) : 

“The undersigned certifies to the Foreign 
Economic Administration (1) that the mate. 
rials covered by this shipment have been pur- 
chased in accordance with the provisions of 
Direction 53 to CMP Regulation No. 1 of the 
War Production Board and (2) that, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, these mate. 
rials will be used by the consignee only for 
maintenance, repair, and operating supplies 
(not including capital additions) and such 
use will be in accordance with existing con. 
servation and limitation orders of the War 
Production Board.’’* 

(3) If the exporter wishes to make a ship. 
ment of controlled materials for maintenance, 
repair, and operating supplies in excess of 
the small order limitations or for end-uses 
contrary to existing WPB orders and regu- 
lations, he must apply to the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration or appropriate pur- 
chasing mission under a program license on 
an individual export license or release cer- 
tificate application. 

This general license is issued in the expec- 
tation that it will permit exporters to take 
care of legitimate small orders for mainte- 
nance, repair, and operating supplies with- 
out the necessity for filing individual appli- 
cations In using this general license, ex- 
porters are cautioned to comply strictly with 
the limitations of Direction 53 to CMP Regu- 
lation No. 1 


III. RADIO RECEIVING TUBES 


During the remainder of 1944, it will not 
be necessary for applicants for export licenses 
or release certificates covering all types of 
radio receiving tubes, classified under 
Schedule B Nos. 7078.05 and 7078.98 and 
under CMP Code No. 511, to specify the in- 
dividual quantity or type of tubes to b 
exported. During this period it will be neces- 
sary to specify only the total quantity and 
value of tubes being exported 


IV. Processinc Cope LETTERS AND SCHEDULE B 
NUMBERS ON ACKNOWLEDGMENT CARD 


Applicants for export licenses or release 
certificates are requested to enter the proc- 
essing code letters and Schedule B numbers 
for their commodities on the lower part of 
acknowledgment card (FEA 116) when sub- 


*The requirement contained in paragraph 
B (2) above has been approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget in accordance with Regula- 
tion A pursuant to the Federal Reports Act 
of 1942, under date of July 29, 1944, and ap- 
proval number BB 31—RO042 
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se should be typed immedi- 

ag Bgl for “Country of Destina- 

rong The entry of the code letters on the 

i xnowledgment card as well as on the 

lication will assist the Foreign Economic 

Administration in processing the export docu- 
ment more expeditiously. 


y. No New APPLICATIONS COVERING CERTAIN 
‘BuILDING MATERIALS AND PLUMBING AND 
HEATING PropucTs TO CERTAIN DESTINA- 
gions WILL Be CONSIDERED IN THIRD QuaR- 
rer, 1944 

_ Pending applications, covering the ex- 
ontation of the commodities listed in para- 
raph 2 below to the destinations indicated, 

eS exceed available quotas. Therefore, ef- 
fective immediately, no new individual ap- 
lications covering such exportations will 

E considered in the third quarter of 1944, 

and, if filed, will be returned without action 

to the applicant. 


Bolivia. 
Brazil. 
Chile. — 
Colombia. 
Cuba. — 
Dominican 
Republic. 
Guatemala. 


Honduras. 
Mexico. 
Nicaragua. 
Panama. 
Peru. 

El Salvador. 
Venezuela. 





———— 
Sched- 
ule B 

No. 


CMP 


( ommodity Code 


_ - wom | oe 


5413. 00 


Abrasives: Steel wool 646 
agricultural machinery and imple 
“ments cultivators, hand 646 
Brass and bronze: cae 
Hinges and butts 706 
Wood screws. - - . 714 
Other hardware of brass and bronze, ei 
n.e.8 10 
Other brass and bronze manufac 7 
tures, n. @. § 646, 714 
Clay and clay products : aa 
“Closet bowls and water closet sets 570 | 5332. 00 
Electrical porcelain for less than 
6,600 volts 121 
Lavatories, sinks, and other sani a 
tary articles ; 570 | 
Sanitary fixtures and fittings and 
parts, other. 570 
Plectrical machinery and apparatus | 
Conduit, rigid metal of iron or steel 415 
Conduit, rigid metal other than of | 
iron or steel... - 415 7 094.18 
Conduit, other metal, outlet and 
switch boxes 415 
Exterior lighting fixtures 536 
Fuse plugs containing mica_-- 417 
Fuses, other 417 
Interior lighting fixtures, except 
fluorescent 536 
Interior lighting fixtures, fluorescent 535 
Neon tube electrode sections, con- 
taining mica -. . - 535 
Sockets, outlets, fuse blocks, and 
lighting switches 421 
Wiring supplies and line materials, 
other.....- 421 
Iron and steel manufactures—Cutlery 
Industrial knives, cane knives, 
machetes and other farm and gar- 
den edge tools 645 
Machine cutting tools, not metal 
working 645 
Machine knives, not metal working 645 
Iron and steel manufactures—Enam- 
eled Ware: 
Bathtubs 570 
lavatories, sinks, and other plumb- 
ing fixtures 570 
lon and steel manufactures—Hard- 
ware: 
Car and Marine hardware 707 
Door locks and lock sets, iron, steel, 
brass and bronze ; 706 6180.00 
Hinges and butts 706, 707 | 6182. 00 
Padlocks of iron and steel. _. 706 | 6179.00 
Other builders’ hardware 706 | 6183. 00 
Other locks (include cabinet locks), 
iron, steel, brass and bronze 706, 707 
Other hardware 706, 707 
lon and steel manufactures—M iscel 
laneous: 
Wood screws of iron and steel 714 


7839. 00 


6465. 00 
6458. 00 


6469. 00 


(479. 98 


5333. 00 
5334. 00 


7094. 15 


7094. 90 
7097. 00 
7034. 05 
7034. 98 


7096. 98 
7096. O1 


7099. 92 
7095. 00 


TOYS. 00 


6119. 00 
6118. 25 


6118. 98 


6124. 00 


6125. 00 


6186. 00 


6181.00 
6188. 00 


6200, 00 





Iron and steel manufactures, n. e. s 703 
lon and steel manufactures—Nails 
;} nd bolts: Bolts, machine screws, 
huts, rivets, and washers, except 
tallroad and aircraft 714 
and steel manufactures—Stoves: 
Coaland wood cooking stoves 581 
Gas cooking stoves and ranges 581 
Gasoline cooking stoves 581 


6209. 98 


6099. 00 


6139. 00 
61438. 00 
6146. 00 
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| 
| CMP | Sched- 




















Commodity | ule 
J code | No; 
Iron and __ steel manufactures 
Stoves—Continued. 
Kerosene cooking stoves............ 581 | 6144.00 
Domestic cooking equipment, n. e. s 581 | 6152. 88 
Iron and steel manufactures—Struc- 
tural Shapes: Metallath......._._- 703 | 6048.00 
Iron and steel manufactures—T ools: 
Augers, bits, gimlet bits, and coun- 
ter sinks, woodworking_______--- P 645 | 6157.10 
Band pit, drag, and mill saws, wood- 
WO oo ie as 645 | 6155. 20 
Circular saws (except diamond), 
WOOO WOKING... ....<0-ca<<<- : 645 | 6155. 18 
Crosscut, hand, back, and other 
saws, woodworking (include saw 
teeth, and coping saw blades) - --_- 645 | 6156. 98 
Hand hoes, rakes and forks-_.-.___- 646 | 6161.00 
Hand tools, n. e. s., except metal 
working mechanics, jewelers’ and 
a al Reel tl ey ae 645, 646 | 6178. 98 
Hammers and hatchets, except auto- | | 
mobile, mechanics, ball peen, and } 
pS | ae | 646 | 6160.00 
Hay and manure forks_._.______- | 646 | 6159.00 
Planes, chisels, gouges and other 
hand operated cutting tools, wood- | | 
| A EE ERNE AG ite : 645 | 6178.10 
Spades, shovels, scoops, and drainage | 
OS TS RII Fe era eee | 646 | 6162.00 
Vises, woodworking-___......_______. 646 | 6163.00 
Iron and steel manufactures—W ire: 
W oven wire screen cloth, insect. __.._|704, 700 | 6086. 10 
Wire and manufactures, other. - _- 700, 714 | 6091.98 


Vehicles, miscellaneous: Wheelbar- 


3, a ae ae 646 | 7991.00 
Wood manufactures: | 
Handles for striking tools. - | 646 | 4288.00 


Hoe, fork and other long handles 


(except broom and mop)... 646 4286.00 





C. The provisions of paragraph A above are 
not applicable to applications submitted with 
outstanding import recommendations cov- 
ering the above commodities. 

D. (1) When submitting applications in 
future quarters, exporters are urged to use 
the Blanket License procedure whenever ap- 
plicable (see page 129, Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 14 and Current Export Bulletins 
Nos. 158, 164, 175, and 177). 

(2) Export license applications (both indi- 
vidual and BLT) for the above listed com- 
modities for the fourth quarter of 1944 
should be submitted between September 15 
and October 30, 1944. 


VI. No NEw APPLICATIONS COVERING METAL BEv- 
ERAGE CROWNS AND COTTON AND JUTE Bacs 
TO CERTAIN DESTINATIONS WILL BE CoNSID- 
ERED IN THIRD QUARTER, 1944 


A. Pending applications, covering the ex- 
portation of the commodities listed in para- 
graph B below to the destinations indicated, 
far exceed available quotas. Therefore, ef- 
fective immediately, no new individual ap- 
plications covering such exportations will be 
considered in the third quarter of 1944, and, 
if filed will be returned without action to 
the applicant. 


B. (1) Destinations: 

Cuba. Iceland. 
Bolivia. Peru. 
Colombia. Netherlands 


Costa Rica. West Indies. 





CMP | Schedule 
Code | B No. 


Commodity 


Miscellaneous: 


Metal beverage 
crowns on ee 


623 9680. 00 





(2) Destinations: Costa Rica and Guate- 
mala. 





} 
: IMP | Sche » 
Commodity CMP | Schedule 





| Code B No. 
. | | 
Cotton manufactures: | if 3191.10 
Cotton shipping bags, new ) 3191.11 
| 3191. £ 
Cotton shipping bags, used } If oa 4 
91, 
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(3) Destinations: Cuba. 
Commodity Yt ‘oo 
BE mes rr 
Vegetable fibers and manufactures: | 
Bags MUO 55 cto iee | Jat eo 








C. The provisions of paragraph A above 
are not applicable to applications submitted 
with outstanding import recommendations 
covering the above commodities. 

D. (1) When submitting applications in 
future quarters, exporters are urged to use 
the Blanket License procedure whenever ap- 
plicable (see page 129, comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 14, and Current Export Bul- 
letin Nos. 158, 164, 175, and 177, Announce- 
ments 527, 533, 544, and 546 in ForEIcNn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for April 22, May 27, July 
15, and July 22 respectively. 

(2). Export license applications (both in- 
dividual and BLT) for the above listed com- 
modities for the fourth quarter of 1944 should 
be submitted between September 15 and 
October 30, 1944. 


VII. Exports To BOLIVIA—STEEL, CARBON AND 
ALLOY 


Current Export Bulletin No. 176 (Announce- 
ment 545 in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
July 22), Subject II, entitled “Exports to 
Bolivia”, is hereby amended as follows: 

Effective immediately, all license applica- 
tions to export to Bolivia any of the com- 
modities listed under “Steel, carbon and 
alloy” in paragraph C of Current Export 
Bulletin No. 171 (Announcement 540 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for June 24), 
must be accompanied by corresponding im- 
port recommendations. The Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration therefore will not ac- 
cept new applications to export steel products 
listed without accompanying import recom- 
mendations. 

All applications which have been received 
up to July 15, 1944, for these commodities 
have been referred to Bolivia for assignment 
of corresponding import recommendation 
numbers. Licenses will be issued as soon as 
information is received concerning the import 
recommendation numbers assigned. Since 
steel allotments for the third and fourth 
quarters, 1944, have been fully licensed, al- 
lotments issued with these and subsequent 
export licenses will be made for the first 
quarter of 1945 and succeeding quarters. This 
will afford ample time for scheduling these 
orders for production, 


VIII. Export APPLICATIONS FOR NEW OR USED 
PASSENGER CARS 


A. The dwindling stock of new and used 
passenger cars in the United States and an 
increased demand for .those automobiles 
necessitates the following procedure which 
will provide sufficient time for thorough in- 
vestigation of the essentiality of each pro- 
posed exportation. 

B. Effective immediately, applications for 
the export of new or used passenger auto- 
mobiles must be submitted to the appro- 
priate licensing agency at least 45 days prior 
to the intended date of export. 

C. It is suggested that an applicant who 
would experience difficulty in disposing of 
a used passenger car should the license ap- 
plication be denied hold financial commit- 
ments in abeyance until the license has been 
issued. 

D. Under the provisions of Amendment 
14 (effective July 22, 1944) to the Office of 
Price Administration Ration Order No. RO2B 
a person May acquire a new passenger car for 
export and for use in a foreign country in 
exchange for a certificate of Purchase R-214 
issued to him by the OPA. When an exporter 
submits an application for the export of a 
new passenger car, the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, if the application is approved, 
will procure the necessary Certificate of Pur- 
chase R-214 from the OPA. The exporter is 
therefore cautioned not to complete transac- 
tions for the transfer or acquisition of such 
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automobile for export urtil he has received 
an approved export license and Certificate of 
Purchase R-214 from the FEA. 


IX. VALVES AND FIRE HYDRANTS FOR EXPORT 


In order to maintain appropriate account- 
ing records required by the War Production 
Board, exporters are henceforth required to 
show the total net weight as part of the de- 
scription when applying for licenses or release 
certificates to export the commodities listed 
below. This information is necessary as part 
of the description of the commodities and is 
in addition to the requirement to specify the 
number of units of the commodity which the 
applicant proposes to export. 





Commodities Scheduk 


B Nos 
Valves: 
Valves or valve bodies, 4 inches or larger, 
used to contro! flow of liquids, vapors, 
or gases in piping, including gate, globe, 
angle, and check, valves (except brass 
and bronze): 
Aluminum 6309. 07 
Copper. 6439. 07 
Iron and steel. 7745. OF 
Nickel 6549. 07 
Valves under 4 inches used to control | 
flow of liquids, vapors, or gases in pip- 
ing, including gate, globe, angle, and | 
check (except brass and bronze | 
Aluminum | 6309. 98 
Copper. - j 6439. 9S 
Iron and steel | 7745.98 
Nickel | 6549. OS 
f 6101.00 


Fire hydrants 1 6102. 0% 





X. Exports OF EMERGENCY REPAIR PARTS TO 
Mexico UNDER GMB—ITEMS REQUIRING 
PREFERENCE RATINGS 
The provisions of General License GMB 

(Emergency Repair Parts to Mexico), as set 

forth on page 105 of the Comprehensive Ex- 

port Schedule No. 14, are amended with ref- 
erence to commodities requiring preference 
ratings by the deletion of the following: 
Paragraph d, (v): “obtainable without 
preference ratings.” 
Paragraph h: “(not including any items re- 
quiring preference ratings) .” 


XI. PROCEDURE FOR SENDING GIFT PARCELS TO 
PRISONERS OF WAR AND INTERNED CIVILIANS 


The procedure for sending book parcels to 
prisoners of war and interned civilians out- 
lined in Comprehensive Export Schedule No 
14, page 111, paragraph 8. b. (v.), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(v.) One parcel of books weighing not 
more than five pounds will be permitted to 
go forward every 30 days from the same pur- 
chaser to the same prisoner of war or in- 
ternee.” 


Price Control 


No. 20—Subsidized Products. 

Effective August 16, 1944, the Office of 
Price Administration has issued Amend- 
ment No. 9 to the 2d Revised Maximum 
Export Price Regulation, which makes 
certain changes in the basis for export 
prices of subsidized products. These 
changes and the reasons therefor are 
fully explained in the “Statement of Con- 
siderations Involved.” The text of the 
Amendment and the Statement of Con- 
siderations are as follows: 


Part 1375 *—ExPoRT PRICES 
|2d Rev. Max. Export Price Reg., Amdt. 9| 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amend- 
ment has been issued simultaneously 





18 F.R. 4132, 5987, 7662, 9998, 15193; 9 F.R 
1936, 5435, 5932, 7201. 
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herewith and has been filed with the Di- 
vision of the Federal Register.* 

Section 3 (e) of the Second Revised 
Maximum Export Price Regulation is 
amended to read as follows: 

(e) An exporter who would be entitled 
to receive a Government subsidy or sim- 
ilar benefit for the exported commodity 
if he sold it for civilian consumption 
within the United States, but who is not 
entitled to receive such subsidy or sim- 
ilar benefit when he exports the com- 
modity, may take as his base price under 
this section the base price expressly pro- 
vided for such purpose in the domestic 
price regulation applicable to the com- 
modity or, if no base price is so provided, 
he may increase his base price otherwise 
applicable under this section (which may 
not exceed the maximum price he might 
charge a domestic civilian purchaser of 
the same class) by the amount of such 
subsidy or similar benefit. An exporter 
who is required to and does pay any 
amount to any Government agency by 
way of reimbursement for any subsidy 
or similar benefit received or to be re- 
ceived by him or any other person from 
the Government with respect to the ex- 
ported commodity, may increase his base 
price otherwise applicable under this 
section by the amount of such reimburse- 
ment. 

This Amendment No. 9 shall 
effective August 16, 1944. 

Issued this 11th day of August 1944 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


become 


STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED 
IN THE ISSUANCE OF AMENDMENT NO. 9 
TO THE SECOND REVISED MAXIMUM Ex- 
PORT PRICE REGULATION 


Section 3 (e) was added to the Reg- 
ulation by Amendment 8. .It provided 
that exporters of products which are 
subsidized when sold domestically but 
not when sold in the export market 
may increase their otherwise applicable 
base prices by the amount of any sub- 

*Copies may be obtained from the Office 
of Price Administration. 
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sidy or similar payment which they ap 
unable to obtain or which they ’ 





refund to the Government. must 

The present amendment makes 
changes in Section 3 (e). The 
change merely substitutes the wo 
“benefit” in place of the word “Day. 
ment” so that reference is now made ty 
a “subsidy or similar benefit” rather 
than to a “subsidy or similar Payment,” 
This substitution of words is not jp, 
tended to make any change in the legal 
effect of the provision. It is made j 
order to make clear that the Provision 
applies to benefits in the nature of sub. 
sidies even though they do not take the 
form of actual payment by the Goverp. 
ment. For example, the provision ig jp. | 
tended to apply to the benefit or g0.| 
called subsidy involved in the sale of 
natural or synthetic rubber to many. 
facturers by Rubber Reserve Company 
at prices below cost. Such reduction of 
cost to manufacturers is a benefit in 
the nature of subsidy and should be 
treated as such. Consequently, when 
the Government requires reimburse. 
ment of the subsidy as a condition of 
allowing export of products containing 
rubber, the exporter will be allowed to 
increase his otherwise applicable hase 
price by the amount of such reimburse. 
ment. 

The second change made by the pres. 
ent amendment allows the exporter to 


two 








increase, by the amount of subsidy or 
similar benefit, either his export base 
price as expressly provided in the ap. 
plicable domestic price regulation or, if 
no base price is so provided, his base 
price as otherwise determined under the 
Second Revised Maximum Export Price 
Regulation. It has been found that, due 
to the pricing methods adopted in do- 
mestic price regulations for certain sub- 
sidized commodities, specialized provi- 
sion must be made for calculation of 
base prices to be used in computing 
maximum export prices. These special- 
ized provisions will be included in the 
applicable domestic price regulations. 
The amendment permits use of any base 
price so provided. 

The immediate occasion for the latter 


change arises from the fact that, as the | 


regulation has previously stood, packers 
of dried prunes and raisins for whom 
maximum domestic prices are estab- 
lished in Maximum Price Regulation 415 
have been deprived of a portion of their 
usual allowance for cash discounts, sales 
expense, etc., when making export sales. 
Their allowance for these purposes has 
been limited to a percentage of their 
maximum domestic price, which is a 
subsidized price, whereas they properly 
are entitled to compute this allowance 
upon the basis of the nonsubsidized base 
price which is used for export purposes. 
A suitable amendment to Maximum Price 
Regulation 475 will incorporate in that 
regulation a provision for the proper al- 
lowance. The present amendment will 
permit the packer to use the base price 
so established in Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 475. , 
Issued this 11th day of August 1944. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 
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actually to win the war only, but also to 
achieve a long world peace. Points out 
the considerations involved if the civil- 
ization of the Western Hemisphere, of 
which the United States is a major ele- 
ment, is to be more than a disorganized 
fringe around the Soviet Union and the 
peoples of Asia, in the post-war era. 

Available from: Little, Brown & Co., 34 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


ToTaL WAR: THE ECONOMIC THEORY OF 
A War Economy. John Burnham. 1943. 
339 pp. Price, $2. A study based on 
the premise that total war requires all- 
out economic mobilization of a type 
never yet Known in any country, and 
considering in detail the fundamental 
steps covering every phase of a nation’s 
economy necessary to achieve such mo- 
bilization. 

Available from: Meador Publishing 
Co., 324 Newbury Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


THE WoRrRLpD SINCE 1914. Walter Con- 
suelo Langsam. 1943. Rev. 5th ed. 
962 pp. Price, $4. A summary of signifi- 
cant events in every country of the world 
since 1914. In four parts: Part I covers 
happenings leading up to World War I, 
the war itself, the peace conference at 
Paris, and the peace treaties; part II 
includes discussion of the League of 
Nations, reparations, debts, depression, 
the search for security, unrest in Africa 
and Asia, and changing Latin America; 
part III outlines national developments 
during the period 1919-39 in Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, the Soviet Union, Southeastern 
Europe, Turkey, the Far East, and the 
United States; part IV discusses World 
War II. Contains a _ detailed bibli- 
ography, maps, charts, and illustrations. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


PEACE, PLENTY, AND PETROLEUM. Ben- 
jamin T. Brooks. 1944. 203 pp. Science 
for War and Peace Series. Price $2.50. 
Presents the background and causes of 
the present oil situation, by reviewing 
events of the period 1920-30. Empha- 
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sizes the importance of petroleum in 
every phase of modern economy, and 
its essentiality in military operations; 
and discusses the problem of future sup- 
ply sources and the part oil plays in 
world power politics. 

Available from: The Jacques Cattell 
Press, Lancaster Pa. 


RUSSIA AND THE PEACE; Bernard Pares. 
1944. 304 pp. Price, $2.50. The author, 
who has spent many years in Russia, 
attempts to show that the vast majority 
both in Britain and the United States 
are unaware of the numerous and im- 
portant changes that have taken place 
in Russia in the past 25 years, and that 
a revision in our way of thinking about 
Russia and its people and policies is 
necessary to attain the fullest measure 
of cooperative relationship in the post- 
war era. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


ARGENTINA: PIVOT OF PAN AMERICAN 
PEACE. Henry Albert Phillips. 1944. 
241 pp. Price, $2.50. Relates the story 
of Argentina—its background, history, 
economics, the way its people think and 
why—in an effort to show the factors 
contributing to make that country what 
it is today, as well as to explain the 
Argentine point of view regarding many 
current problems, both domestic and 
international. 

Available from: Hastings House, 67 
West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





Brazil in 1943 


(Continued from p. 13) 


Beef production declined during the 
year in spite of high prices and increased 
foreign and domestic demand. The pri- 
Mary causes were drought, prevalence 
of cattle diseases, and _ overselling. 
Prices offered for meat to be exported 
tripled the selling prices of live animals, 
with the result that, in the past 4 years, 
producers had marketed increasing 
numbers of cattle. Loss through para- 
sites and disease was above average, 
but the greatest single loss was through 
the severe drought in 1942 in the princi- 
pal producing State, Rio Grande do Sul. 
Exports were curtailed through Govern- 
ment decree during the latter half of 
1943, and rationing was enforced in the 
form of meatless days. Pork products 
normally exported dropped to the low- 
est point in recent years, in consequence 
of crop failures in the principal produc- 
ing States. 

Among the other important Brazilian 
products entering world trade are cocoa, 
castor beans, pine lumber, carnauba 
wax, Brazil nuts, oranges, babassu ker- 
nels and oil, ouricuri kernels and wax, 
tucum kernels, oiticica oil, murumuru 
oil, chicle, mate, menthol crystals, rote- 
none, pyrethrum, and ipecac. All of 
these products, except Brazil nuts, en- 
joyed a good demand in 1943, but prices 
were not favorable in all cases because 
of rising production costs. A group of 
producers that suffered seriously were 
the orange growers. Exports declined 
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to a fraction of Brazil’s pre-war export 
of 5,000,000 boxes, and prices were so 
low that groves were neglected to the 
point of serious possible curtailment of 
future production. 

Considerable financial assistance in 
the form of loans was extended to Bra- 
zilian agriculture (including the live- 
stock industry) by the Bank of Brazil’s 
Department of Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Credit. These loans totaled 355,- 
000,000 cruzeiros in 1943, of which 205,- 
000,000 cruzeiros represented rural loans. 
More than 80 percent of the country’s 
total agricultural credit is furnished by 
the Bank of Brazil in the form of loans, 
which provide for general increased de- 
velopment of agricultural activities as 
well as for assistance to agriculturists in 
financial difficulties. 

Historically, low prices for agricultural 
products have barred the introduction of 
labor-saving devices in Brazil. Much of 
the cultivation still is on a primitive 
scale, production per worker is low, and 
wages are fixed accordingly. Present 
prices and labor shortages are creating 
a demand for modern implements which 
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cannot be met at present, and without 
them only a nominal increase can be 
made in the total of all crops. Under 
these conditions any great increase in 
one major cultivated crop must be made 
at the expense of another. 


Manufacturing 


The volume and value of industrial 
production in 1943 exceeded that of any 
previous year by a substantial margin. 
Expanded manufacturing reflected a 
strong demand from the domestic mar- 
ket. Since imports of consumer and 
durable goods were limited, local indus- 
try was called upon to meet the deficit. 
The export demand for Brazilian manu- 
factures also was firm, and shipments 
of manufactured goods accounted for 
about 20 percent of total exports during 
‘the year. Principal markets were Latin- 
American countries, notably Argentina, 
and South Africa, to which the chief ex- 
ports were textiles, iron and steel man- 


ufactures, pharmaceuticals, and rubber 


goods. 
Foodstuffs, textiles, clothing, chemi- 
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cals (including pharmaceuticals, drugs 
cosmetics, and toilet preparations) , met. 
allurgical products, paper, and graphic 
arts represent the backbone of Brazil’s 
manufacturing industry. Together they 
accounted for an estimated 75 percent of 
the value of manufactures in 1943 
Other important branches include the 
building-materials, furniture-and-fix. 
tures, rubber-goods, tobacco, leather 
machinery, and machine-tool industries, 

Among the major advances in indus. 
trial output during the year were the 
accelerated production of textiles, chem. 
icals, alcohol, electric motors, steel rails 
reinforcing bars, cellophane paper, en. 
gine lathes, machinery in general, Surgi- 
cal and dental equipment and instry- 
ments, telephone instruments, electricg) 
appliances and instruments, flat glass, 
asbestos-cement pipe and sheet, smal] 
agricultural implements and tools, pro. 
ducer-gas equipment, and rubber goods. 
Rapid progress was made on the con- 
struction of the National Steel Mill at 
Volta Redonda, an aluminum plant at 
Ouro Preto in the State of Minas Gerais, 
a large pulp and newsprint mill in Pa. 
rana, and an airpiane motor plant near 
Rio de Janeiro. 

In 1943 transportation difficulties and 
fuel shortages comprised the principal 
obstacles to industrial production. The 
former made it difficult and costly to 
obtain a satisfactory flow of raw ma- 
terials to industrial centers and also 
slowed down the distribution of finished 
goods. In order to meet the fuel short- 
ages, conversion from coal and fuel oil 
to electric power, alcohol, wood, or char- 
coal was necessary in many instances. 
Industrial consumption of electric power 
was about 10 percent above that in 1942. 
Shortages of raw materials due to war- 
time controls and to reduced imports 
were not as serious as in the preceding 
year. 


Construction 


Construction activity in Brazil has 
gone forward at an unusually high level 
for more than a decade. No nation-wide 
statistics are available to indicate specific 
construction trends in 1943 as compared 
with previous years. Portland-cement 
consumption, which is a fair indication 
of building construction, amounted to 
753,388 metric tons in 1943—about equiv- 
alent to that in 1939-41 but somewhat 
below the 818,795 tons recorded for 1942. 

The square-meter floor space repre- 
sented in municipal building permits 
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issued in 1943 probably compared favora- | 


bly with 1942. Actual construction prog- 


ress in 1943, however, declined as short- 
ages of materials prevented full-time | 


work on a number of large civilian proj- 
ects. Reliable trade estimates indicate 
that the time required to finish a given 
job was 50 to 100 percent longer than in 
1940. Cement production could not be 
maintained at capacity because of the 
shortages of imported fuels. Inadequate 
supplies of reinforcing bars, lumber, ele- 
vators, and conduit pipe also developed. 
In view of the situation the Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization early in the 
year established control over the disttl- 
bution of reinforcing bars and in October 
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extended the control to other materials, 
with the object of limiting construction 
to essential projects. 

Work on Government-financed indus- 
trial projects was active. Railway and 
highway extension went forward at a 
satisfactory pace, and port facilities were 
improved. The shipbuilding industry, 
although relatively small, experienced its 
busiest year. A major part of the indus- 
trial construction completed during the 
ear was in the metallurgical, chemical, 
electrical-equipment, and pulp indus- 
tries; work on some of the largest proj- 
ects Was sufficiently advanced to permit 
their completion in 1944. Aside from the 
new Government and Government-spon- 
red buildings in Rio de Janeiro, the 
greater part of new construction in that 
city consisted of office buildings and 
apartment houses from 4 to 15 stories in 
height. Industrial construction was 
most important in Sao Paulo. In both 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, civic 
beautification schemes, involving the 
clearance of large areas, made possible 
the better utilization of centrally located 
real estate. 

The year marked the termination of 
the 5-year “Special Plan for Public 
works and National Defense,” instituted 
in January 1939, and on December 29, 
1943, a new 5-year “Public Works and 
Equipment Plan” was decreed. Annual 
expenditures for this purpose were in- 
creased from the previous 600,000,000 
to 1,000,000,000 cruzeiros, beginning in 
1944. 


Finance 


The principal financial developments 
in Brazil in 1943 were the effecting of a 
permanent settlement of the external 
funded debt of the country, the con- 
tinued accumulation of gold and foreign 
exchange, and new tax legislation. 

By decree law No. 6019 of November 
%, 1943, the Brazilian Government es- 
tablished the terms of the offer for set- 
tlement of the external debt of the 
Federal, State, and municipal Govern- 
ments of Brazil. Briefly, the offer pre- 
sents two options, A and B, to bondhold- 
ers. Under option A_ the _ principal 
amount of the outstanding bonds re- 
Mains intact and the original obligors 
are responsible for their debts, but in- 
terest rates on all issues are reduced. 
Under option B, the Federal Govern- 
Ment assumes responsibility for State 
and municipal bonds; the _ principal 
amount of all Federal issues and of the 
Sao Paulo Coffee Realization Loan is 
reduced by 20 percent and that of all 
other issues by 50 percent; cash pay- 
ments ranging from $75 to $150 are of- 
fered as compensation for the reduction 
in principal mentioned above: and in- 
terest on all issues is fixed at 334 per- 
cent, 

As a result, mainly, of the excess of 
Brazilian exports over imports and to 
4 lesser extent of the United States 
Government’s procurement program 
and expenditures by United States 
armed forces, Brazil’s holdings of gold 
and exchange increased by more than 
4500,000,000 cruzeiros (about $273,000,- 
000 at the official rate of exchange). 
All approved demands for exchange 
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were readily met. With the exception 
of a small adjustment in the Special 
Free Exchange rate to take into account 
a reduction in the price of gold as stated 
in cruzeiros, no changes in exchange 
rates took place during the year. 

New tax legislation in 1943 included 
the upward revision of income tax rates 
by law No. 5844 of September 23, 1943. 
Excess-profits tax legislation proposed 
in 1943 has been adopted since the be- 
ginning of 1944. These measures were 
designed in part as revenue-producing 
schemes and in part as anti-inflationary 
devices. 
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On April 24, 1944, the Economic Com- 
mand of East Canary Islands ordered all 
private cars, taxicabs, truck, and busses 
to be equipped with producer-gas appa- 
ratus before June 30, 1944, because of the 
low supply of gasoline. 





Sweden is now using carbide exten- 
Sively for illumination purposes where 
electricity is not available, the foreign 
press reports. Ten factories engaged in 
making carbide lamps have turned out 
some 400,000 of them in recent years, it 
is said. 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
e 


J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, Chairman 
American Bureau of Shipping 
New York, N. Y 
J. E. SLATER, Vice Chairman 
American Export Lines, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


F. A. BAILEY, Vice Chairman 
Matson Navigation Company 
San Francisco, Calif. 

R. R. ADAMS 
Grace Line 
THEODORE BRENT 
Mississippi Shipping Co. 

. W. BRYAN 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
GEORGE W. CODRINGTON 
General Motors Corp. 
THOS. W. DRENNAN 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
JAMES A. FARRELL, JR. 
American South African Line, Ine. 
GEORGE H. FRENCH 
Maryland Dry Dock Company 
ROBERT E. FRIEND 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 
JOHN F. GEHAN 
American Export Lines 
HENRY F. GRADY 
American President Lines 
J. J. HALLORAN 
Sprague S. S. Co. 

BASIL HARRIS 
United States Lines 


A. . HOMER 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
B. HOWARD 


Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
W. GEO. HUNTINGTON 
Harbor Marine Contracting Co. 
R. t. INGALLS 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation 
WILLIAM K. JACKSON 
United Fruit Company 
HENRY J. KAISER 
Kaiser Co., Ine. 

J. H. KING 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
M. LASWELL 
C-0-Two Fire Equip. Co. 
ROBERT C. LEE 
Moore-MeCormack Lines, Inc. 
ARTHUR R. LEWIS. JR, 
Seas Shipping Company 
HARMON LEWIS 
Aleoa Steamship Co., Inc. 
JOSEPH T. LYKES 
Lykes Brothers S. S. Company, Inc. 
ENRY F. MARKWALTER 
Luckenbach S. S$. Co. 
T. J. MeCARTHY 
McCarthy Steamship Co. 
JAMES C. MERRILL 
Merrill Stevens Dry Dock Company 
JOSEPH A. MOORE 
Moore Dry Dock Company 
WwW. B. NEWELL 
Bath tron Works Corp. 
Cc. J. PANNILL 
Radiomarine Corp. of America 
L. D. PARMELEE 
Agwi Steamship Lines, Inc. 
HARRY W. PARSONS 
Parsons Engineering Co. 
JOHN G. PEW 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company 

N D. REILLY 
Todd Shipyards Corporation 
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Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation 
H. GERRISH SMITH 
Shipbuilders Council of America 
ALBERT F. STOLL 
Russell & Stoll Co. 

Vv. J. SUDMAN 
Black Diamond Steamship Corp. 
FRANK J. TAYLOR 
American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc. 
ARTHUR M. TODE 
Propeller Club of the United States 
Cc. H. WEAVER 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
CHARLES L. WHEELER 
McCormick Steamship Co. 

0. B. WHITAKER 
Sperry Gyroseope Co. 

A. T. WOOD 
Lake Carriers Association 
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What is the Future of the 
American Marine Industry? 


attend the 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA — New York City 
October 18, 19 and 20th, 1944 


HE Propeller Club of the United States and the American Merchant 
Marine Conference will hold their Eighteenth Annual Meeting 
this year in New York. 

Problems of vital importance to the future of the American Marine 
Industry growing out of the inevitable period of transition from an 
economy of war to one of peace will be explored and discussed by 
recognized authorities. The Conference will concentrate the experience 
and wisdom of its outstanding leadership upon subjects of transcending 
importance affecting the post-war ascendancy of the Merchant Marine. 


Panel Discussion meetings will be held on October 18th and 19th; 
General Sessions on Friday, October 20th and, in the evening, the 
American Merchant Marine Conference Dinner. 


The need for coordinated and constructive effort was never 80 
necessary as at the present time ... Your help and participation are 
needed in this program to foster the best interests of the American 
Merchant Marine for our military and economic defense . . . Arrange 
now to attend the Merchant Marine Conference, and to take part in this 
most important annual gathering of the American Marine Industry. 


ARTHUR M. TODE, Hon. President J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, Chairman 


The Propeller Club of the American Merchant Marine 
United States Conference Committee 
JOHN F. GEHAN, President LEWIS D. PARMELEE, Chairman 
Propeller Club of the United States Conference Committees 
Port of New York Port of New York 
* 


For Complete Details and Advance Program, address 





National Headquarters 
17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. 
o 


Travel by out-of-town members is not encouraged 
unless in the interest of the war effort. 
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